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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PRUSSIA. 


Tue beginning of a war between France 
and Prussia, in which the whole of Germany, 
if not the whole of Europe, may become in- 
volved, again brings the principal personages of 


the royal family of Prussia prominently before | 


the public; and we therefore lay accurate por- 
traits of them before our readers. 

The King, Wi1iu1Am I., was born in 1797, and 
was the second son of Freperick Wixi1am III. 
When his elder brother, King Frepertck W1tL- 
ram IV.—a most amiable but weak-minded 
man—became insane, in 1858, WitLL1am, then 
commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, was 
declared Regent. His first act was to dismiss 
the cabinet of his elder brother, composed en- 
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Prince Frederick Charles, 








Queen Augusta. 


tirely of leaders of the aristocratic party, and to | 
establish a new administration, to whose ener- | 
getic and liberal policy the kingdom owes much 
of its material and political advancement. His 
insane brother died in 1861, without issue, and | 
the Regent became King, under the title of 
WituuamI, The great events of his reign thus | 
far have been the annexation of the Elbe duchies | 
and the important campaign which ended in the | 
humiliation of Austria. A proud, headstrong 
monarch, and a firm believer in the divine right 
of kings, he only tolerates constitutional govern- 
ment because he can not help himself, and his 
rule is as nearly despotic as a strong will can 
make it. 

His Queen, Aucusta, is the daughter of the | 
Grand Duke of Weimar. She is a very ambitious | 
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Grand Duchessof Baden. 
Prince Frederick William, 








Grand Duke of Baden. 


woman, fine-looking, and is said to be personally 
very kind and amiable. 
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. Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1870, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York 


The only son, and the heir to the throne, is 


the Crown Prince, FrepERIcK WILLIAM, who is 
represented standing on the left of the King. 
He should not be confounded with his cousin, 
the Prince Royal, Freperick Cuarves, who is 
represented on the other side of the engraving— 
an error which is sometimes made by American 
writers, owing probably to the incidents of name 
and title, and to the fact that each commanded a 
corps of the army in the campaign of Sadowa, 


| and that both were equally gallant and distin- 


guished on that bloody field. ‘The Crown Prince 
was born in 1831. Just before his father’s ele- 
vation to the throne he married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Queen Vicrorra. His wife and their 








second child, Princess Cuan Lorre, are repre- 
sented by the side of the Crown Prince. ‘The 
eldest child of the young couple, Prince Frep- 
ERICK WILLIAM (the sixth of the name), is rep- 
resented at the feet of his grandparents. 

The Prince Royal, Freperick Cuarures, the 
nephew of the King, is commander of a corps 
of the Prussian army. He was born in 1828. 
King W1.14o is fortunatt in having in his own 
family two commanders of such pre-eminent 
ability as the Crown Prince and the Prince 
Royal. 

The Grand Duke of Baden, Prince Frevr- 
RICK, is a son-in-law of the King of Prussia, 
having married, in 1856, the only daughier of 
that monarch, Princess Lovisa Mary, who is 
represented at his side. 
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THE POLITICAL SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES. 

YE have more than once stated that one of 
Vi the gravest objections to the ascendency 
of the Democratic party is, that it has not acqui- 
s of th As its princi- 
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the results of the war. 





ple of State sovereignty justified the rebellion, 
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country that the Democratic party for many a 
year has been directed by its most unscrupulous 
managers. Its policy was the extension of 
slavery. Its masters were, therefore, the great 
slave politicians of the Southern States; and 
their ends could be accomplished only by en- 
couraging the very worst passions of human 
nature. Slavery is gone, with many of the 
politicians who served it. But the ignorance 
and demoralization of the party remain, and it 
has such matfigers as such elements require 
and imply. Having no statesmen for leaders, 
it has no ability to adopt a great and wise pol- 
icy. “The most positive element in the party 
to-day is hatred of the negro and sympathy 
with the rebel doctrine and spirit. As a party, 
it was Copperhead during the war, and it is 
Copperhead still. Should it carry the country 
at the next election, it would plunge us into a 
confusion of which it is impossible to foresee 
the end, 

Congress has failed to apprehend this fact. 
The Republican majority has not seen the vital | 
necessity of party Whion. When Congress ad- | 
journed the country should have been able to | 
see at a glance the Republican platform. That | 
platform should have been a firm adherence to | 
the settlement of the Union; a vigorous sys- | 
tem of defense for the purity of the polls; a | 
palpable reduction of taxation, and the prompt | 
repeal of the income tax; a foreign policy vigor- 
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| ously maintaining our just rights, honorable to 


our laws and treaties, and unsolicitous of an- 
nexation; and a domestic policy of reform in 
the civil service. Had Congress by its action 
shown this to be the Republican platform, there 
would not have been the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and despondency which now undoubtedly 
exists in the party. Yet this is the very best 
moment for such a feeling, if such there must | 
be. For the feeling is itself a warning and 
alarm. It spurs inquiry, and reveals difficul- 
ties and perils. And there is time enough fully | 
to comprehend the situation and to secure the 
future. The Republicans will lose in the next 
House, but they will not lose a majority. They 
will easily retain that majority if they nominate 


the courage of their opinions, They can not, 
however, select a single issue and think to suc- 
ceed upon that, as is advised in some quarters. 
Honest and able men, who have decided views 
upon maintaining the national settlement, upon 
reducing taxation, upon improving the public 
service, and who are able to comprehend what 
is called the necessity of the case, which implies 
concession and conciliation for a great general 
benefit, these are the men whom the Repub- 
licans should nominate and elect; and these | 
are the men who would make Republican sac- 





THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


Wuen Prince Leopotp, wisely for himself, 
consented to withdraw from the candidacy for 
the Spanish crown, it was hoped that the Emperor 
of Francemwould be satisfied with this decisive 
though pacific victory over Bismarck and the 
King of Prussia, and allow the peace of Europe 
to remain undisturbed; but it is now evident 
that he was bent upon war from the first, and 
was only too ready to seize npon any pretext 
for a quarrel. He was not inclined to be nice 
Prince Leopoip having taken 
himself out of the way, the French Minister at 
the court of Berlin provokes an insult from the | 








be an insult, and that is sufficient for his impe- 
Forthwith all France is in a 
War against Prussia is declared by the 


; and the immense armies of France are set in 


| motion toward the Rhine. 


| been overshadowed too long by Bismarck, the 
i a Sih 
astute and able statesman who suddenly emerged 


To the French Emperor war with Prussia 
was, perhaps, a political necessity. He has 


from comparative obscurity, a few years since, | 


| and did, at one blow, what Louis NaPpo.ron 


i vainly tried to do—freed Italy and humbled 
Then Bismarck reorganized Ger- 
ny, While Lovis Napoleon was conspicuous- 
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ly humiliated in Mexico; and while the pres- 


tige of France faded under the Emperor, the 
Prussian Minister gave to his country the most 
brilliant fame and the most powerful position. 
The unrealities of Solferino and Magenta have 


| vanished before the tremendous fact of Sadowa; | 
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and Louis Napoieoy has, of course, felt what 
all the world has seen—his waning political | 
reputation. | 
Some decisive and, if possible, splendid blow, | 
either of statecraft or war, was essential to re- 
cover his position; and as the chance was sud- 
denly presented of fighting Prussia and pushing 
France to the Rhine, he ljuckily found the na- 
tional pride seconding his individual desire, 
so that the declaration of the French Foreigr 
Minister, that France would not permit a Ger- 
man prince to sit upon the thronesof CHaRLEs 
V., was echoed by the nation, which saw all the 
possibilities. And as he found France univers- 
ally ready for war, he did not hesitate to seize 
upon a flimsy and transparent pretext to pre- 
Ccipitate a conflict which may involve several oth- | 
€r nations, and work as many and as important | 





| M‘Manon, has been r 
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| which really defeated Mr. Davis's bill. 


| foreign vote. 


changes in the map of Europe as did the won- 
derful Seven Days’ campaign against Austria. 
The military position of the two nations is not 
unequal. Both have been preparing for this 
conflict for more than a score of years. There 
can be no question as to the military strength 
of France. Her army in the field amounts to 
nearly 800,000 men, led by some of the ablest 
generals of the day; and her National Guard, 
mobilized in response to the mobilization of 
the Prussian Landwehr, adds more than half a 
million of fighting men to this colossal force. 
On the other hand, the military condition of the 
victors of Sadowa is not less perfect than that 
of France; and since the troubles in Schleswig- 
Holstein and the gestion of Luxembourg, Bis- 
MARCK has never lost sight of the fact that the 
peace between France and Prussia was merely 
an armed truce. That France should gain the 
coveted left bank of the Rhine is, therefore, at 
least doubtful. As we write a rumor comes 
that a Prussian “raid” upon the Eastern Rail- 
way line in the direction of the fortified city of 
Metz, where three hundred thousand troops are 
concentrating under Marshals Bazatne and 
ulsed by the French— 


man can foresee. 

In the awful conflict which the ambition of 
one crowned head and the obstinacy of another 
have thus forced upon Europe, American citi- 
zens may justly withhold their sympathy from 
both sides. A more needless war was never 
begun. It involves no great principle. On 
neither side is it properly a war of defense. 
It is simply a dynastic war, a personal quarrel 
between the Emperor of France and the King 
of Prussia, and the main qnestion to be decided 
is, which of these two potentates has the stron- 
ger army and the more skillful generals. In 
forcing the conflict at the present moment, Na- 
POLEON is clearly in the wrong; bat the arro- 
gance of Aing WiLL1aM, and his readiness to 
accept the challenge which his own conduct 
had been the means of provoking, make him 
an equal partner in the guilt of involving Eu- 
rope in a needless war. 





PARTY COURAGE. 


Tue Naturalization bill of Mr. Noan Davis, 
which was an admirable and necessary meas- 
ure, was defeated in the House, and another 
was finally passed which offers the opportunity 
of some precautions against fraud at elections. 
The Tribune says the new bill amounts to no- 
thing. The World says that it is a revival of the 
Know-Nothing crusade, and is really, aimed at 
the exclusion of foreigners. This, of course, 
would have been said of any stringent natural- 
ization law—of any system which took care to 
surround citizenship with sure defenses against 
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exposure of this fact aroused the great mass of 
intelligent Americans, who live by their own 
labor; that they expelled the slave party call- 
ing itse]f Democratic from power, and have 
since put down the rebellion waged by the lead- 
ers of that party in the interest of slavery, have 
abolished slavery, removed the stigma from 
labor, and passed a homestead law. These are 
the most familiar facts of our later political his- 
tory, and these show plainly enough which party 


_ is the friend of the laboring man. 


Why, then, should any Republican fear that 
if the same party passed the most energetic laws 
to protect naturalization and to purify the polls, 
the same intelligence would misconstrue it? 
While-the Republican party pursued its great 
purposes of subduing the rebellion, and erbse 
quently of restoring the Union, fearlessly i1uu 
firmly, « was every where victorious. Courage 
inspires confidence. No party that is not bold 
is powerful ; and when it becomes timid it is 
death-stricken. If it can be frightened from 
one point it can be driven from all. The grasp 
of the Republican party upon affairs has become 
a little relaxed. It does not hold them as a 
master, but rather as a suppliant. It is look- 
ing about and wondering whether it will be 
supported. While it wonders it is in danger. 
Let it not fear to do and to say what it heartily 
believes and what it wishes to do. It knows 
the enormous frauds at the polls. The whole 
country knows them. And a plain resolution 
that the national authority should stop these 
frauds would instantly bring the country closer 
to the party. The hostility to a proper law of 
naturalization, like that to the remedy of every 
evil in our system, which bitter experjence has 
revealed, springs from the source of all the 
troubles in our history, what WasHIncTon 
called “* the monster” of State sovereignty. 





PARTY ORTHODOXY. 


Ix opposing the confirmation of Mr. Murrny 
as Collector of New York, Senator Fenton is 
reported to have laid the utmost stress upon his 
want of party fidelity, charging that he sup- 
ported Mr. Horrman for Governor in 1866. 
Senator Conk1ixe’s reply to his colleague is 
understood to have been very severe. He tried 
his felléw Senator by his own test, and stated 
that in his own State Senatorial district, which 
is largely Republican, Senator Fenton had sup- 
ported an independent nomination, which se- 
cured the election of the Democratic candidate. 
Senator Conx1iné also alluded to the Tribune's 


| opposition to Mr. Mcrpxy upon similar grounds, 
, and quoted well-known cases of “ bolting” upon 


the part of that paper, and freely criticised the 


| free criticisms of its editor upon those with 


fraud. But it is precisely the kind of objection, | 


namely, an appeal to prejudice, which the Re- 
publican party ought to have despised, yet 
Hon- 
orable members were afraid of alienating the 


fears. The ignorant foreigner will always vote 
with those who pander to him most unscrupu- 
lously; and in that contest the Republicans will 
be always beaten. The intelligent foreigner, 
however, knows who is his friend. It is as with 
the new colored vote in the Southern States. 


| The worst part of it will be lost to the Repub- 


licans. But the intelligent part will remain. 
The Republican party is peculiarly the friend 
of the foreign immigrant, because it maintains 
the great, original, and fundamental principles 
of the government. It is the party of free 
speech, free soil, free labor, and free men. It 


| ‘demands the equality of all citizens before the 


law. It refuses to disqualify a man from equal 
citizenship because he is poor, or because he is 
of any color. It discourages all hostility of 
sections or classes. It insists upon the most 
universal education. And every where the pro- 
moters of the onder, the sobriety, and the moral- 
ity which are most favorable to the honest la- 
boger are usually to be found among Repub- 
licans. Every man who knows the history of 
this country knows that the Democratic party 
was the supporter of a system which stigma- 
tized and disgraced labor; which authorized a 
rich man to buy poor workmen of every trade, 
if they were colored; and which insisted, by 





; one of its chief leaders and lawyers in this 


State, Mr. Cuaries O'Coxor, that the Virgin- 
ian who owned blacksmiths “and gardeners, as 
if they were his cattle. should be allowed to 
bring them into New York, and hold them here 
as property, side br side with the free black- 
smiths and gardeners of New York. 

Every man who knows our history knows 
that it was the perception of this degrading and 
un-American policy, sustained by the Democrat- 
ic party, which led to the formation of the Re- 
publican party. He knows that the Republicans 
showed how the great Democratic leaders, be- 
ing slaveholders, sought to obtain possession of 
the* territories of the United States, so that 
when the free laborer from New York went 
there to settle he would have found the great 
proprietor of slave laborers his immediate rival, 
and his wages measured by the amount neces- 
sary to support a man kept as nearly like a 
brute as possible. He knows further, that the 


| pose to enter. 


whom he differs. The report describes the 
speech as very caustic, and it was followed by 
an extraordinary unanimity of the Senate in 
favor of the confirmation of Mr. Mcurruy. 

Into the merits of this case we do not pro- 
Bat, since the arena and the 


| character’of the debate have given it a degree 


But they might have spared their 


| league opposed it. 


of genera} interest, it is right that Republicans 
elsewhere should know that in the State of 
New York there are no better or more consist- 
ent Republicans, no abler public men, and no 
more spotless citizens than Senator ConKLING 
and Judge Foicer, who appeared as the es- 
pecial friends of Mr. Murruy. The bitterness 
of the debate was but the public proclamation 
of a difference that has existed for some time in 
the Republican party of New York, and which 
explains much of the apathy that has been ob- 
served in its ranks, and the untoward result of 
the recent elections. The consequences of the 
violent public rupture between the two Sena- 
tors, which was sooner or later inevitable, can 
not be foreseen. But certainly the debate was 
not sought by Senator Conkiinc. He favored 
the confirmation of Mr. Mcrpuy, and his col- 
And when his colleague 


| arraigned Mr. Mcrpuy at length, attacking in 


detail his political character and consistency, 


| and insinuating, if not charging, personal dis- 
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honesty, there was no alternative but for Sena- 
tor CoykLixe to take up the gauntlet, and to 
show not only that the personal attack was un- 
founded, but that similar political charges could 
be sustained against the accuser. This he did 
with emphasis. 

This painful debate will be useful if it serves 
to show what an extremely dangerous weapon, 
of the boomerang kind, a charge of party infi- 
delity is. It is apt to recoil, because, happily, 


| intelligent men will not surrender their convic- 


tions to party managers. Here are three conspic- 
uous Republicans—Senator Fenton, Mr. Mcr- 
pur, and Mr. GrEELEY—and it appears that 
each of them has, for what they deemed proper 
reasons, ‘‘ bolted” the regular party action. Cer- 
tainly they are not the less to be respected for 
their independence, for a man’s highest duty 
to his party is often the refusal to yield to its 
discipline; nor can any satisfactory arbitrary 
standard be devised to determine party fidelity. 
The men who boast that they have always voted 
“the straight ticket” are men to be suspected 
and watched. They are certaifily not the men 
for public functions requiring impartiality and 
breadth of view. When Joun Jar, who, with 
many other wise men, was opposed to the War 
of 1812, was reproached with not supporting @ 
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candidate nominated by his party for the As- 
sembly, in Westchester County, he said, for 
himself and those who acted with him, what 
may be well remembered : “‘ We approve of the 
customary mode of nominating candidates, and 
have uniformly concurred in it; that concur- 
rence certainly involved our tacit consent to be 
bound by the nominations which should be so 
made. But it is equally certain that such con- 
sent did, does, and ever will rest on the condi- 
tion, trust, and confidence that such nomina- 
tions only be made as we could or can support 
without transgressing the obligations we are 
under to preserve our characters and our minds 
free from humiliation and repreach. We are, 
and will be, faithful to the peace party; but we 
will also be faithful to our sense and conviction 
of what is decent and becoming for us to do.” 


In the reported speeches of Generals BuTLER 
and Haw Ley, on the Fourth of July, at Wood- 
stock, it is not easy to see the difference of 
opinion which seems to have been assumed by 
them. General Burter said that the cooly 
trade was really a slave-trade, and he was un- 
doubtedly correct. But he distinctly said that 
he was not hostile to what may be called nat- 
ural immigration. General Haw ey said that 
he did not see how the gates of the country 
could be locked against foreigners. In that be, 
too, was unquestionably correct. But he can, 
of course, see how they can be closed against a 
slave-trade. The importation of coolies by con- 
tract is no more immigration than the importa- 
tion of slaves. It is a system by which the 
worst classes of foreigners would be thrown 
into this country in the greatest numbers, It 
would be an unpardonable and unnecessary in- 
crease of the difficulties with which the country 
has to deal. We presume that General Haw- 
LEY is no more favorable to such an increase 
than General ButLeR; and we understand him 
to mean only that we ought not to oppose a 
normal and natural immigration from any part 
of the world. 

The British colonial experience shows ex- 
actly what the cooly trade is. It has been 
prosecuted for more than twenty years in the 
English and other colonies in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the British Government has meade rules 
for its regulation, and appointed agents for its 
supervision. As we stated a few weeks since, 
it is characterized by the crimes of the old 
slave-trade. Kidnapping and fraud precede 
embarkation, and the horrors of the middle 
passage are renewed. A little more than a 
year ago a ship left Calcutta for Demerara 
with 468 coolies, and arrived with only 364 
still living. A gentleman who* has lived for 
twenty years in Jamaica said in a paper before 
the Anti-Slavery Conference in Paris, two years 
ago, that the cooly trade was the most atrocious 
form of the slave-trade, and that, as the own- 
er’s interest in the cooly is limited, he is really 
worse off than a slave. In Cuba they are dis- 
posed of in open market like cattle; and a 
parliamentary blue-book of a year or two since 
showed that 96,581 Chinese had been imported 
into Cuba within a period of twenty months. 
In Peru not more than 10,000 coolies are living 
of 100,000 imported within twenty years, and 
not more than 100 have returned to China, 

These are the facts of the cooly contract sys- 
tem in small states like Cuba, Peru, and the 
Gulf colonies. What are likely to be the re- 
* sults of such a system in a country like the 
United States, with its opportunities and de- 
mands for labor? That demand and oppor- 
tunity will bring the laborers. It is only nec- 

sary to prevent the artificial stimulus given to 
a movement by the centract system. The 
Chinese current of population began to flow to- 
ward this country in 1848. Between that year 
and 1868, for twenty years, the yearly average 
of the immigration was not quite 6000. Last 
year it was 12,000. That is not an alarming 
average, and even that is artificial. This coun- 
try can annually assimilate a great many more 
Chinese than 12,000. Let us prohibit any kind 
of slave-trade, and the Crispins need not fear 
that they will be compelled to eat rafs. 





THE MINORITY A PART OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

Tne new Constitution recently adopted by 
the State of Illinois is so full of excellent pro- 
visions that it is very likely to serve as a model 
for all the States that hereafter revise their 
fundamental law. The general applause with 
which it is received by the country shows also 
the wisdom of vigorous and radical action by a 
Constitutional Convention. When a system 
has been shown by experience to be inadequate, 
Hamlet’s advice is the true conservatis—* re- 
form it altogether.” Undoubtedly the Consti- 
tution proposed to the State of New York by 
the Convention of 1867 would have been more 
generally approved if it had been a new instru- 
ment instead of an old one patched and darned. 
We do not | of course, that a Constitu- 
tional Convention is to seek novelty as of itself 
an advantage. But experience reveals in ey- 
ery fundamental law certain imperfections and 
weaknesses, unsound principles and practices, 














and these should be shorn away. For instance, 
the present Constitution of this State is unwise- 
ly jealous of appointed officers. But there are 
offices to which, from their very nature, it is 
better that men should be appointed than elect- 
ed, and experience therefore proves it. But 
the New York Convention was afraid that it 
would be accused of seeking to take power 
from the people. ‘That timidity was the bane 
of the Convention, and ruined its work. The 
Constitution seemed to have no friends, Even 
the party that controlled the Convention was 
unwilling to recommend its work. 

The Judiciary article of the Constitution of 
1867 was the boldest and most thorough in its 
reforms, and that was adopted. That article 
has one point like the new Illinois Constitution. 
It gives the minority a chance. Thus, in the 
late election for Judges of Appeals, under that 
article, although there appeared a majority of 
nearly ninety thousand against the Republican 
ticket, two Republicans from the five nominated 
were elected. In like manner, in Illinois, it is 
proposed to allow cumulative voting in the elec- 
tions to the lower branch of the Legislature. 
This is a system which secures a representation 
of the minority. Each Senatorial district in 
the State is to send three members to the Low- 
er House, and every voter may cast his three 
votes at his pleasure. He may give one vote 
to each of three candidates, or he may give one 
to one candidate And two to another, or he may 
give all three to one. If the minority in the 
district is decided, it will, of course, concentrate 
all its votes upon one candidate, and so secure 
a representative. If the district be evenly di- 
vided, it is not so easy to foresee the result. 
Both parties would then nominate an entire 
ticket, and there would be the same trading 
that there is now. But each party would cer- 
tainly be likely to put forward its best man. 

The adoption of the system, however, wheth- 
er experience shall show it to be better adapted 
to its purpose than some other, or not, is a most 
significant fact. It marks the progress of po- 
litical science, It shows that every principle in 
our system is to be investigated and proved. 
It indicates the perception that our system it- 
self demands some method by which the minor- 
ity may be heard, inasmuch as the system is 
that of the government of the people, and not a 
part of them. The voice of the majority is the 
first and rudest, but by no means the final and 
best method of ascertaining the popular will. 
The same logic and good sense that led the 
wisest of the Revolutionary fathers to perceive 
that slavery was a constant satire upon a gov- 
ernment professedly founded upon popular con- 
sent, lead their children to see that the will of 
a hundrgd persons can not be truly expressed 
by fifty-one, and that the arrangement should 
endure only until a better, because more accu- 
rate, system is devised. Nothing could show 
more clearly the political intelligence of Illinois 
than its perception of the propriety of some such 
provision; and no political experiment could 
be watched with more interest by all sagagious 
political thinkers in the country. 





“THE MUCH-MALIGNED CITY OF 
NEW YORK.” 

Tue death of Florence Scannet, and the 
murderous assault of the Roman Catholic Irish- 
men upon the Protestant Irish, men, women, 
and children, at their late picnic upon the an- 
niversary of the Boyne, are very significant 
texts, 

Frorence ScANNEL was a young man of 
twenty-three and a,Democratic politician. He 
was emphatically a representative of the ‘‘ dan- 
gerous classes.” And, after rioting through the 
streets one night in last December with a party 
of desperadoes like himself, he burst into a liquor 
shop and was shot in a drunken brawl, After 
lingering paralyzed for several months he died 
a few dayssince. This man was an Alderman 
of the city. The Board of Aldermen passed 
resolutions of respect for hismemory. Munic- 
ipal officers and judges attended his funeral. 
Various clubs appeared as mourners, Some 
of the newspapers contained long details of the 
ceremony, and the Rev. Dr. Henry, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, preached a funeral dis- 
course, in which he said that the congregation 
had assembled to offer prayers for one endeared 
to them ‘by virtuous actions and deeds which 
will live long after him ;” and the reverend gen- 
tleman bade them to be comforted by the re- 
membrance “that there is a home beyond the 
skies where such as he live in happiness for 
eternity.” 

While he still lay unburied a company of 
Protestant Irish citizens, peaceably enjoying 
themselves with their families in a public park, 
were attacked by a mob of their Roman Catho- 
lic countrymen, and a ferocious battle followed, 
waged with all the cruelty of the most savage 
barbarians. Many were }"'led and severely 
wounded, and, at last, the police succeeded in 
restoring order. These two facts belong to- 
gether. The Democratic political managers 
govern the city of New York by means of such 
rioters who vote for such magistrates as FLor- 
ENCE SCANNEL. And if any of those rioters 
and murderers should be brought for trial be- 
fore such judges as those who honored the 





friends of Scanner and the murderers of the 
Orangemen, upon whose votes they depend for 
re-election, and who, as they know, personally 
revenge what they consider to be their wrongs ? 
But when an effort is made to rescue the bal- 
lot-box from the hands of ruffians, to suppress 
repeating, to stop the frauds under which the 
government must at last surely succumb, the 
Democratic newspapers denounce “ Know-Noth- 
ingism,” and twaddle about the ‘‘ maligned city 
of New York,” which Mr. 8. S. Cox, in Con- 
gress, declares to be a paradise. ‘The simple 
truth is, that the city of New York is really gov- 
erned by such persons as FLORENCE SCANNEL 
and his friends, and the mob that attacked the 
Orangemen. It is to win their votes that 
Democratic politicians wear a green dress upon 
St. Patrick’s day, and to propitiate their favor 
that the attempt is made in the Legislature to 
make a sectarian division of the school mon- 
eys. It is in the city of New York, in the 
kind of municipal officers it elects, in the repu- 
tation of its courts, in the practices at its polls, 
in its naturalization proceedings, in its universal 
political notoriety, that the quality and tendency 
of the Democratic party are to be seen. And, 
indeed, it is because all these things are so es- 
sentially Democratic that Mr. Cox, a Democratic 
Representative, thinks New York a paradise. 





ROBERT E. LEE’S RESIGNATION 
IN 1861, 


We recently spoke of General Ronerr E. 
LEE as retaining a position in General Scort’s 
military family until his resignation. This has 
undoubtedly been the general impression, aris- 
ing perhaps from the fact that his letter of 
resignation was addressed to General Scort as 
commander of the army, and that his residence 
at Arlington House, near Washington, probably 
brénght him into intimate relations at General 
Scorr’s head-quarters. The attention of Gen- 
eral Ler having been called to our remark, he 
has written the following letter: 

* Lexivoron, Virginia, June 29, 1870. 
“Deaz Sre,—I am much obliged to you for the kind 
sentiments expressed toward me in your reply from the 
Messenger and Advertiser, of which you are editor, to 
the erroneous assertion of Harper's Weekly respecting 
myself, Though it is difficult to learn the truth, the 
facts in the charge cited might, I think, have been easi- 
ly ascertained, inasmuch as I never belonged to the 
military family of General Soort, or served near his 
person, except when in Mexico, when I was attached 
to the general staff of the army in that country. 
Thanking you for the refutation of the charge, and for 
your kind wishes, I am, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, R. E. Lez. 
“ Major Sipowgy Hexsert, Troy, Alabama.” 

Assuming this letter to be authentic, our re- 
mark was, of course, incorrect. But the im- 
pression that Colonel Lee at the time of his 
resignation was upon confidential terms with 
General Scort, and was therefore familiar with 
the plans of that offiger, is so universal that 
what we said can hardly be supposed to have 
deepened the feeling with which General Lex is 
regarded by all loyal men. We are, neverthe- 
less, sorry to have made an untrue statement. 

It would now be interesting to know whether 
another general impression in regard to Gener- 
al Lex is equally unfounded, namely, that, just 
before accepting his commission from the rebel 
authorities, he wrote to his sister, informing her 
of his resignation in the United States army, 
and saying, ‘‘I recognize no necessity for this 
state of things”—meaning the war; and also, 
‘*T hope I may never be called on to draw my 
sword,” except in defense of Virgigija. 


NOTES. 


A zeatovs Democratic newspaper character- 
istically describes the murder of a white girl by 
a colored man in Chicago as ‘‘ the effects of ne- 
gro suffrage.” In like manner we suppose the 
late assault of the Roman Catholic Irishmen 
upon the peaceful picnic of the Orangemen is to 
be regarded as “‘ the effects of the declaration of 
infallibility.” 





— > 

No action in Congress during the present ses- 
sion was received with more satisfaction by the 
country than the refusal of the Senate to con- 
tinue the income tax, It is a tax for which 
even Senator SHERMAN’s speech was a labored 
and most inconclusive plea. It was a wholly ex- 
ceptional tax, the term of which was precisely 
indicated. It is of doubtful constitutionality. 
It is wholly indefensible upon the ground on 
which it is usually justified—that it falls upon a 
certain class. And its continuance was not only 
unnecessary, but immensely impolitic. Senators 
Conk tne, of New York, and Scorr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke powerfully against it. But, as if 
resolved to lay the heaviest burdens upon their 
political friends, the two Houses finally agreed 
to continue the tax, raising the exemption to 
$2000, and reducing the rate to 24 per cent. 
How very far Washington is from the rest of the 
county! 





Wit the Copperheads never be comforted ? 
Is the country never to be forgiven for having 
saved itself? Will the Democracy always find it 
as sweet to sneer at the great soldiers of the 
Union as to extol the ‘‘Christian heroes” of a 





rebellion to perpetuate slavery? Here is the 


483 


latest Democratic gibe: ‘*‘ Grant, who dealt the 
death-blow to the Confederacy when it reeled 
and tottered from exhaustion, is now in the White 
House. Suerman, who made that brilliant 
march from one end to the other of an unde- 
fended State, is head of the army.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 

July 11,—In the Senate, the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion bill was discussed, and various amendmente were 
adopted, but no definite action was taken, In the ex- 
ecutive session the New York Federal appointments 
were confirmed.—Very little work was done in the 
House. A resolution was adopted declaring the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution 
duly ratified, and therefore binding upon the several 
branches of the general government, and that of the 
States and Territories. 

July 12.—In the Senate, the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion bi was again under discussion, without coming 
to final action.—Debates on the Army Appropriation 
bill and the Funding bill occupied most of the day in 
the House. An investigation was ordered into the al- 
leged ill treatment of colored cadets at West Point. 

July 13.—In the Senate, the Tax and Tariff bill and 
the Funding bill were reported from the Conference 
Committees, and were adopted. In respect to the 
Funding bill Mr. Sherman explained that the Commit- 
tee had provided for three classes of bonds—two hun- 
dred millions of five per cents; three hundred mi lions 
of four and a half per cents; and one thousand mill- 
ions of four per centa. The expenses of negotiation 

been fixed at one-half of one per cent., under the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury. The seventh 
section, relating to the national banks, has been etrick- 
en out, leaving the bill merely a voluntary bill.—In the 
House the Tax and Tariff bill was reported from the 
Conference Commitiee, and, after a debate, passed. 
The report on the Funding bill was agreed to. Mr. 
Maynard, from the Ways and Means Committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution suspending the use of whisky 
metres at distilleries till the further action of Congress, 
which was passed. ‘The majority and minority reports 
of the General O, O. Howard Investigating Committee 
were presented, but*the House fixed no time for their 
consideration, 

July 14.—In the Senate, a bill was passed allowing a 
pension of $3000 a year to Mra. Lincoin. Reports on 
the Civil Appropriation and Deficiency bills weregre- 
ceived and adopted.—In the House, a new bill was re- 
ported and passed, appropriating $5,000,000 for Indian 
perposes, the President to have the disbursement of 

he funds, and a report of expenditures to be made at 
the next session. The reports on the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill were received and adopted. 

July 15.—The Senate adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the Indian Appropriation bill, 
which makes the original appropriations proposed by 
the Senate, with a proviso that nothing contained im 
the bill shall be construed either to affirm or deny the 
validity of the treaties made by the Indian Peace Com- 
mission. A message from the President was received, 
calling attention to the breaking out of war in Europe, 
and the necessity of an increase of the commercial ma- 
rine by the purchase of ships. After the message had 
been read, the bill to encourage ship-building was 
again taken up and discussed at length, but was final- 
ly laid aside informally. The credentials of Mesera, 
Whiteley and Farrow, Senators elect from Georgia, 
were presented. At five o'clock, the hour of adjourn. 
ment having arrived, the Senate adjourned sine dte.— 
In the House the Senate amendments‘ to the Indian 
Appropriation bill were concurred in. The Presiy 
dent's message, the same as sent to the Senate, wae 
received and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with instructions to report forthwith. ‘Two re 
ports were received, the majority postponing action, 
and the minority reporting a bill favoring for a certain 
time the registration of foreign-built iron vessela, 
long debate ensued on the subject of free ships. No 
action, however, was taken, and at five p.m. the House 
adjourned sine die, 








GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


Mr. Motley has been recalled from Engiand, and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen appointed to eucceed him. 

Instructions have deen issued by the Canadian au- 
thorities to commanders of gun-boats, and other offi- 
cials employed in protecting Canadian fisheries, direct. 
ing that the limits excluding American fishermen shall 
be, for the present, exceptional. Vessels, unless found 
within three miles of the shore, or within three miles 
of a line drawn across the mouth of a bay or creek, 
will not be interfered with. 

* It is now announced that Red Cloud has departed on 
a mission of peace to the Cheyennes and Arrapahoes. 

A bishop of the National Church of Russia has been 
commissioned to establish a See in San Francisco, nn- 
der the title of “John, Most Holy Bishop of America 
and the Aleutian Islands.” 

Several prominent Fenian leaders have been on trial 
at Canandaigua, and have been sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment in the Auburn jail. 

bout fifty Baptist clergymen met recently, in Bos- 
ton, to consider the subject of pulpit enlogies on the 
late Charles Dickens. After debate it was concluded 
that no special expression of opinion was called for. 

The loss of Mr. Burlingame ie deeply deplored in 
China. In addition to pecuniary benefits accorded to 
his family, a posthumous title of the highest rank out- 
side of the royal family has been conferred. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tur news from Europe is of the highest import- 
ance, In compliance with the demands of France, 
Prince Leopold withdrew from the candidacy for the 
Spanish throne; but France desired and demanded 
further guarantees from Prussia. The French Minis- 
ter at the court of Berlin pressed this demand upon 
King William until the latter, irritated at being ad- 
d by the Minister while drinking the waters at 
Ems, replied in terms which were construed into an 
insult. The Minister at once returned to Paria, and 
all France was in a blaze of indignation. The Corps 
Législatif hastened to declare war against Prussia, 
ay immense armies of France, which had been 
preparing for the 24 , Were at once set in mo- 
tion toward the Rhine. The Prussians wege not less act- 
ive, and the whole German nation is roused to the ut- 
most enthusiasm against France, On the 17th of July 
a Prussian force penetrated French territory in the 
direction of Metz, for the ae of destroying the 
railroad connections with Mezieres, but was repulsed 
with considerable loves. 

The Emperor of France is to take the field in person, 
and will be accompanied by his son, The old Repub- 
tican General Changarnier has been recalled into the 
service and placed In command of the reserves, Gen- 
eral Autemarre has been appointed to the command of 
the Imperial Guard. It is announced that 280,000 
French troops are on the Rhine, ready to cross. 

An anti-French demonstration took place in F'lor- 
ence July 17” The Italian government, however, is 
said to be in accord with France. 

A meeting of prominent slaveholdere was held July 
17, in Havana, at which Captain-General De Rodas 

resided, to discuss the subject of abolishing slaver: 
n Cuba. A committee of twenty-five wae appointec 
to devise a plan, and to initiate the work hy sero 
their scheme in execution, when it is to be submitte 
to the Cortes for approval. An election for Deputies 
to represent Cuba in the Cortes has been ordered b 
the authority of the Spanish government, to be he 
before the end of August. 

The dogma of infallibility has been adopted by the 
(Ecumenical Council, by a vote of 450 As we 
write the day for ite promulgation has not been fixed. 

The reported massacre of French Christians at Pekin 
is discredited, and is probably a hoax, ~ 
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NAPOLEON ILL. 

Tre latest telegrams received 
at the moment of writing an- 
nounce that the Emperor of 
France wil! take the field in 
person against Prussia; and as 
King Wrtwram I. will probably 
place himself at the head of his 
own army, as in the campaign 
inst Austria, the new war 
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ROBERT and BaZzatne are also 
VE years of age. Mar- 
shal Forey is 66, Marshal Rav- 
DON 75, Marshal VaiLtLant 80, 
and Marshal CHANGARNIER, who 
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has been placed in command of 
the French reserves, is 77 years 
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COUNT VON BISMARCK. 

Tus energetic statesman was 
of King 
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tria. ‘The fatigues and terrible 
responsibilities of the famous Sey- 
en Days’ campaign which broke 
the military power of Austria told 
severely upon the strength and 
health of the Prussian states- 
man, who since that -time has 
lived chiefly in retirement. The 
war with France will draw him 
once more to the side of his soy- 
ereign, who has never found him 
wanting in times of emergency. 
King Witu1am will find his 
prompt counsel and unhesitating 
decision invaluable in the pres- 
ent contest, opposed to such a 
nation as France. 


GENERAL LEBQUF. 

On the death of Marshal Niet, 
in 1869, General Lesa@ur, com- 
manding the Sixth Corps d’Ar- 
mée, was appointed to succeed 
him as Minister of War: and 
when M. OLLivier reorganized 
the Cabinet early in the present 
year, General LEsa@ur was re- 
tained in that important posi- 
tion. 

The General is said to be 
physically the biggest man in 
the French army. He was born 
in ]809, and entered the service 
through the Polytechnic School, 
and the Ecole d’Application of 
Metz, whence he emerged a full- 
blown Lieutenant of artillery in 
1833. His promotion was very 
rapid. His brilliant conduct at 
the engagement of the Iron 
Gate®, in Algeria, attracted the 
attention of the Orleans princes, 
who took a leading part in that 
engagement, and he obtained his 
Captajney in 1837. Like his 
predecessor, Marshal Niet, he 
distinguished himself greatly in 
many engagements, and was rap- 
idly promoted. In 1854 he went 
to the Crimea as head of the ar- 
tillery staff, with the rank of 
Major-General, and took a prom- 
inent part in the battle of the 
Alma. He was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General in 1857, and two 
years later the whole of the ar- 
tillery of the Italian expedition 
was placed under his supreme 
command, The French say but 
for his timely aid in bringing up 
an overwhelming number of guns 
to bear on the Austrian right, 
commanded by Benepe, Vic- 
TOR EMANUEL’s army at Solfe- 
rino would have been crushed, 
and the position of the French 
army seriously compromised. 
He is said to possess great ad- 
ministrative ability. 
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Travel and Adventure, 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK, 





CHAPTER VI. 
ions f y inter. . - ing Again.— 
Prep ae Pat ~4- § pel aoe ogy F sent Stc = 

—Repairing Damages.—Adventure w ith a Sea-Lion- 

ess.—A Dreadful Night. 

Tue Auckland summer—that is, December, 
January, and February—was entirely gone be- 
fore the cabin was finished, and the period of 
short days and long evenings and nights was 
coming on. The days were, in fact, scarcely 
long enough for the work which it was necessary 
to perform. 

The work of Mocuring a sufficient quantity 
of wood involved a great deal of labor. The 
wood was very difficult to cut, being not only 
hard, but knotty and gnarled. ‘The axe—their 
only one—had become extremely dull, and there 
was no means of sharpening it. Then the wood 
had to be brought from a considerable distance 
over the roughest and most impracticable ways. 
‘The first thing done in the morning, commenc- 
ing as soon as it was light, was to attend to this 
duty. 

The difficulty arising from the dullness of 
the axe became at length so serious that Mr. 
Raynal found it absolutely necessary to devise 
some means of overcoming it. He tried for a 
long time in vain to find some stone on the island 
that would answer the purpose of sharpening a 
tool. At length it occurred to him that the 
stones used for ballast on board their vessel were 
masses of a kind of sandstone which might per- 
haps be suitable. So he went on board, and 
after groping about for a time, up to his middle 
in water, in the dark hold, and feeling with his 
feet in the muddy sediment which had accumu- 
lated there, he at last found a stone which seem- 
ed to be of the proper size, and he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting it up and carrying it ashore. 

He then contrived to manufacture a kind of 
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ting age, opened his mouth once or twice, and 
showed that his teeth were nearly all gone. His 
countenance wore that mild, gentle, intelligent, 
and almost human expression, so characteristic 
of the species. The hunters, or, at least, Mr. 





A DREADFUL NIGHT. 


* cold-chisel” out of a bolt which he obtained 
from the vessel; and with this and his hammer 
he succeeded after a while in smoothing his stone 
at the sides and rounding it at the edge, so as to 
give it the required form. The hole through the 
centre gave him the greatest trouble; but he at 
last succeeded in overcoming this difficulty too. 
The grindstone thus made he contrived to mount 
between the trunks of two trees which grew close 
together near the cabin; and it served an excel- 
lent purpose in grinding the axe, and all the 
other tools, during the whole time of the stay of 
the party upon the island. 

During the remainder of the day the great oc- 
cupation of the men, when the weather allowed 
it, was making hunting expeditions after seals, 
the flesh of these animals being their chief re- 
liance for food. In these excursions they met 
with a great variety of adventures, and were 
often exposed to extreme hardship and danger. 

On one occasion, soon after they moved into 
the cabin, they took their boat, and, leaving the 
one whose turn it was to attend to the house- 
keeping at home, they set off across the bay to 
hunt for seals on an island which they had named 
Figure Eight, from its form. They found, on 
their arrival at a certain part of the island, a 
great number of young seals together, engaged 
like so many kittens at play. ‘Their mothers 
were among them, and in the centre was a very 
large and apparently old seal, who had the air 
and appearance of an aged patriarch witnessing 
with pleasure the gambols of his children. 

@he hunters advanced cautiously and by stealth 
toward this group, and watched them for a mo- 
ment, without allowing themselves to be seen. 
The old seal, besides other appearances indica- 





Raynal, felt some compunction at the thought of 
murderously breaking into this charming do- 
mestic scene with slaughter and death. But 
their own wants were imperious, and they pre- 
pared for the attack. 

In the mean tine the old seal—they afterward 
named him the Royal Tom—spied them, looked 
alarmed, and came forward to meet them, growl- 
ing in a subdued voice. The hunters immedi- 
ately sprang forward, and, with their clubs, 
knocked down the young seals as fast as they 
could reach them. ‘They killed seven. They 
then gave all the clubs to Harry, so as to have, 
each of them, except Harry, two hands free. 
Each of them seized two of the young seals by 
the tail, and ran for the boat. Harry followed, 
with the clubs under one arm and a seal in the 
hand of the other. This was done so promptly 
that the old seals could not move quick enongh 
to intercept them. The men pushed the boat 
off from the shore, and rowed for their lives— 
Royal Tom and the bereaved mothers following 
after them, and growling and bellowing for their 
young. 

The distress of the poor mothers was painful 
to witness. They followed hard after the boat, 
and one of them, coming up alongside, leaped 
out of the water in an attempt to get on board. 
The men were wet with the spray which her fall 
back into the water threw up into their faces. 
At last Mr. Raynal, seriously alarmed for the 
safety of the boat, fired at them. The report of 
the gun frightened them off. They gave up the 
chase, and returned disconsolate to the shore. 

By this and some other successful expeditions 
they procured a store of food somewhat in ad- 
vance of their wants; and, anticipating the pos- 





HUNTING SEALS. 


sibility of scarcity to come, they took measures 
to cure and preserve a portion of their supply. 
They accordingly cut up the flesh of these young 
seals, to be packed with salt in a cask; and 
afterward, wheti they thought them sufficiently 
salted, suspended them to the roof of their cabin. 
In this way they succeeded in curing and pre- 
serving a large quantity of food. 

It was necessary for them to have some supply 
of food in store, for the stormy season was com- 
ing on, and it was to be expected that their hunt- 
ing expeditions would sometimes be interrupted 
by the weather. Indeed, toward the end of- 
March, there came on a terrific storm, which 
lasted many days, and made it impossible for 
them to do any thing out of doors. The wind 
blew almost a hurricane, and was accompanied 
by terrific thunder and lightning, with storms of 
hail, and sometimes with deluging torrents of 
rain. The trees were stripped of their leaves 
and of many of their branches by the gale. For- 
tunately the cabin held its ground securely, and 
was not damaged. 


The party made an excursion in their boat, as | 


soon as the storm subsided, to examine the signal 


pole, which, it will be remembered, they had set | 


up on the shore at the entrance of the bay. They 











found the pole standing, but the flag had entirely 
disappeared. Even the bottle had been carried 
away. They found it at some distance from the 
pole, lying on the ground and half covered with 
leaves and rubbish. 

They at once went to work to make and set up 
a new signal, out of materials which they had 
brought with them, in anticipation of the emerg- 
ency. They replaced the flag witl# a board, 
which they thought they could make more se- 
eure. This board was whitened by means of a 
pigment made of chalk and sealeoil; and Mr. 
Raynal had painted a large N upon it, in black, 
which letter was intended to denote the direction 
in which persons observing the signal must go to 
find the shipwrecked men, They fixed this sig- 
nal in a new place, fastening the board between 
two poles set up in a place such as would bring 
the board in full relief against a dark back- 
ground formed by the side of a mountain, and 
thus, as they hoped, would make it conspicuous- 
ly visible from vessels in the offing. 

The violence and the duration of this storm 
made the party feel more than ever the necessity 
of having a store of provisions in reserve ; and 
accordingly, immediately after it was over, and 
they had returned from replacing their signal, 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 
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thev went aga 
seals. er’ 
she stores were replenished by it for a considerable 
time. But as the season advanced. and the days 
crew shorter and the cold more severe, they oft- 
en made long and very fatiguing excursions al- 
most or entirely in vain. On one of these near- 
iv fruitless expeditions they were out all night, 
and suffered severely. It was early in May—a 
month which, with them, corresponded with our | 
November. ‘They set out a short time before 
noon, the early part of the day having been oc- 
cupied in bringing in wood and in other similar 
duties. They left Harry at home, it being his 
turn that week to attend to the housekeeping. 
The other four, armed with their clubs, left the 
cabin together. ‘Their destination was the isth- 
mus which connected the Musgrave Peninsula | 
with the main land, hoping to find seals there. 
They spent some hours in scrambling over the | 
sharp and rugged rocks which encumbered the 
shore on their way. At length they reached the | 
spot, but, after a jong and wearisome search, not | 












1 seal was to be seen. 
Still they went on, looking every where in vain 
for signs of seals. At length night began to set in, 
It grew dark, and was freezing cold. They now | 
regretted very mueh they were not safe at home in 
their cabin. They thought of Harry, and of the 
anxiety and distress which they knew he must 
suffer in watching all night in vain for their re- 
There was now no longer any possibility 
ir procuring any food, nor was there any 
lrer to be obtained except such small protec- 
i from the wind as might be fouud under the 
lee of the rocks. ‘They were utterly disheartened 
and discouraged. They, however, groped about | 
il » increasing darkness in search of a nook | 


among the rocks which might afford them some 





turn. 
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such a corner when they had found it, they spent 
the long night of sixteen hours in a state of ex- 
treme dt spondency and suffering. 

They thought the morning would never come ; 
but it came at last, and with the earliest light 
they rose from their seats, cold, wet, their limbs 
benumbed, and their strength and spirits almost 
entirely exhausted. 

The first thing was to go down among the | 
rocks at the margin of the water, in search of | 
mussels to eat, to save them from actual starva- 
tion. Having made a miserable breakfast in | 


this way, _ set out, weary and despondent, 
‘ 





yn their way home. 

But the tide of their fortune was now to turn, 
for, unexpectedly, and to their great joy, they 
came upon a young sea-lion on their way. They 
were afraid to trust to their clubs, in attacking 
him, for fegr that, in their weak and exhausted 
state, he might escape from them. So Mr. | 
Raynal determined to expend a precious charge 
of his remaining store of ammunition upon him, 
and shot him through the head. 

They reached home about noon, each one bear- 
ra heavy portion of the seal. They had been 
absent thirty hours. Harry had been in such a 
state of distress and anxiety on account of their 
long absence that he wept like a child when he 





saw them return. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





Signs of Another Encampment.—Making Shoes.—A 
Tannery. — Disheartening Failures. — Ultimate Suc- 
cess. ‘ 

In one of the excursions which the men made, 
in hunting for seals, they came, much to their as- 
tonishment, to a spot where there were marks of 
a little encampment, which, it was evident, some 
party had occupied not long before. There were 
traces of the place where a tent had been pitched, 
and a hole in the peaty ground, which had been 
1ade evidently by the fire. They judged, from 
ie size of the hole and froin some other-indica- 

ms, that the persons who had encamped there 
iwst have been a week or two in occupancy of 
ie ground. They supposed it was a party of 
amen from some whale-ship that had touched 
at the island, and the incident cheered and en- 
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couraged them very considerably, as showing that 
the islands were not so entirely out of the world 
but that they were sometimes visited by man; 
and their hopes of being rescued by some future 
chance-comers were brightened. 

In process of time the men began to encounter 
a new source of trouble, which, for a while, 
threatened to lead to very serious, if not fatal, 
consequences, ‘This difficulty was the want of 


shoves, or of any other protection for their feet, 
when climbing over the rough and stony ways 
which they were obliged continually to traverse. 
‘The shoes which they had brought with them 
were gradually wearing out, and, notwithstand- 
ing all their care of them and their diligence in 
doing all they could to mend them, they were fast 
becoming utterly unserviceable. For a time they 
tried to replace them with moccasins, made of 


ew seal skins. But these were soon found to 
be inadequate substitutes for shoes. ‘The skins 
were, in the first place, so soft and pliant that 
they afforded very little protection for the feet, 


even while they were whole; and in their natural 
state they were so tender that they were very soon 
and very easily torn by the sharpstones. More- 
over, as the men had no means of curing them, 
they soon began to decay, when, of course, they 
were useless. Mr. Raynal at last conceived the 
idea of attempting to tan the skins, so as to make 
something like real leather. 

Hie had before observed that the bark of the 





trees from which they obtained their wood for 
fuel seemed to have some astringent properties, 
which he sepposed must be due to the vegetable 
principle called tannin, which is the chemical 
substance by the agency of which the skin of an 
animal is changed into leather. He accordingly 
chopped up a large quantity of this bark, and 
after boiling it in the great caldron, poured the 
liquid into a cask. Before the skins were put k 
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shells. ‘The skins selected were of two kinds, 
some being those of very young seals, and in- 
tended to be used for making clothing, while the 
others, taken from older animals, and of course 
more thick and strong, were designed to be made 


| into leather for shoes. 


The skins having been left in the alkaline 
liquor for some time the oily constituents were 
conyerted into a soap, which was, of course, sol- 
uble, and then they were left some time in run- 
ning water, and thus were thoroughly cleansed. 
The hair was taken off from those which were 
intended for shoes, while it was allowed to re- 
main on those which were meant to be used for 
clothing. After leaving them all in the brook 
for some time, they were laid upon a flat floor, 
prepared for the purpose, and spread out smooth, 
one upon the other, in a pile. Boards were then 
placed upon the top, and heavy stones laid upon 
them, to subject the skins to pressure, in order to 
expel the water. They were then again put into 
the running brook for a second washing. When 
they were thought to be thoroughly cleansed th 
were immersed in the decoction of astringent 
tobe tanned. It was necessary to leave them here 
many weeks. They were examined from time to 
time, and it was found that the process was go- 
ing on as well, perhaps, as could be expected, 
but it was very slow. After some weeks the 
thinner and lighter skins could be taken out for 
use, but it was necessary to leave the thicker 
oues nearly all the witlter before they were com- 
pletely tanned. 

When at length a sufficient number of the 
skins suitable for shoes were ready, they were 
taken out of the water and hung up in the cabin 
to dry. Then came the work of making them 
into shoes. The difficulties to be encountered in 
this undertaking were numerous, and some of 
them very embarrassing. First an awl was re- 
quired, One was made from a sail-needle, set in 
a handle of hard wood. Then thread, to serve 
for ** waxed ends.” These were fabricated from 
the hemp of sail-cloth unraveled and twisted into 
threads of the right size, and tipped with bristles 
drawn from the mane of an old sea-lion. The 
whole party were occupied several evenings in 
making pegs, by sawing out blocks of wood of 
the proper size, by means of a saw made of an 
iron hoop, and then splitting the blocks up into 
pegs. Making the lasts to form the shoes upon 
Was a matter of great difficulty. On the first 
trial, after a shoe had been formed over the last, 
the last could not be got out, and Mr. Raynal 
was obliged to rip his work open again to release 
it. He afterward made his last in two parts, 
with a wedge between, so that when the shoe 
was finished he could first withdraw the wedge, 
and then the other two parts could be easily re- 
moved. 

At length, however, all the difficulties were 
surmounted, and Mr. Raynal succeeded in finish- 
ing an excellent pair of shoes. ‘The others, hav- 
ing watched the progress of the work, followed 
his example, and in a short time they were all 
provided with somewhat rude, but very effectual, 
means of protection for their feet. 

The shoemaking was succeeded by tailoring— 
the skins of the young seals, with the hair still 
upon them, being employed as the material for 
making the clothes. * 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FIFTH. 
(Continued. ) 
THE SIGNS OF THE END. 


THERE was a supply of water to the cottage, on 
the upper floor, The room jugs and cans, 
usually in their places at an earlier hour, were 
standing that night at the cistern. An empty 
pail was left near them. Direeting the lad to 
bring him water from these resources, Geoffrey 
tore down the curtains in a flaming heap, partly 
on the bed and partly on the sofa near it. Using 
the can and the pail alternately, as the boy brought 
them, he drenched the bed and the sofa. It was 
all over in little more than.a minute. The cot- 
tage was saved. But the bed-furniture was de- 
stroyed ; and the room, as a matter of course, 
was rendered uninhabitable, for that night at 
least, and probably for more nights to come. 

Geoffrey set down the empty pail; and, turn- 
ing to Anne, pointed across the passage. 

** You won't be much inconvenienced by this,” 
he said. ‘* You have only to shift your quarters 
to the spare room.” 

With the assistance of the lad, he moved 
Anne’s boxes, and the chest of drawers, which 
had escaped damage, into the opposite room. 
This done, he cautioned her to be careful with 
her candles for the fature—and went down stairs, 


. Without waiting to hear what she said in reply. 


be lad followed him, and was dismissed for the 
night, 

Even in the confusion which attended the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire, the conduct of Hester 
Dethridge had been remarkable enough to force 
itself on the attention of Anne. 

_ She had come out from her bedroom, when the 


alarm was given; had looked at the flaming cur- 
tains ; and had drawn back, stolidly submissive, 
into a corner to wait the event. There she had 
stood—to alt appearance, utterly indifferent to the 
possible destruction of her own cottage. The fire 
extinguished, she still waited impenetrably in her 
corner, while the chest of drawers and the boxes 
were being moved—then locked the door, with- 
out even a passing glance at the scorched ceiling 
and the burned bed-furniture—put the key into 
her pocket—and went back to her room. 

Anne had hitherto not shared the conviction 
felt by most other persons who were brought into 
contact with Hester Dethridge, that the woman's 
mind was deranged. After what she had just 
seen, however, the general impression b 
her impression too. She had thought of putting 
certain questions to Hester, when they were left 
together, as to the origin of the fire. Reflection 
decided her on saying nothing, for that night at 
least. She crossed the passage, and entered the 
spare room—the room which she had declined to 





occupy on her arrival at the cottage, and which 


she was obliged to sleep in now. 

She was instantly struck by a change in the 
disposition of the furniture of the room. 

The bed had been moved. The head—set, 
when she had last seen it, against the side wall 
of the cottage—was placed now against the par- 
tition wall which separated the room from Geof- 
frey’s room. This new arrangement had evi- 
dently been effected with a settled purpose of 
some sort. ‘The hook in the ceiling which sup- 
ported the curtains (the bed, unlike the bed in 
the other room, having no canopy attached to it) 
had been moved so as to adapt itself to the change 
that had been made. The chairs and the wash- 
hand-stand, formerly placed against the partition 
wall, were now, as a matter of necessity, shifted 
over to the vacant space against-the side wall of 
the cottage. For the rest, no, other alteration 
was visible in any part of the room. 

In Anne’s situation, any event not immediate- 
ly intelligible on the face of it, was an event to be 
distrusted. Was there a motive for the change 
in the position of the bed? And was it, by any 
chance, a motive in which she was concerned ? 

The doubt had barely occurred to her, before 
a startling suspicion succeeded it. Was there 
some secret purpose to be answered by making 
her sleep in the spare room? Did the question 
which the servant had heard Geoffrey put to 
Hester, on the previous night, refer to this? 
Had the fire which had so unaccountably caught 
the curtains in her own room, been, by any pos- 
sibility, a fire purposély kindled, to force her out ? 

She dropped into the nearest chair, faint with 
horror, as those three questions forced them- 
selves in rapid succession on her mind. - 

After waiting a little, she recovered self-pos- 
session enough to recognize the first plain ne- 
cessity of putting her suspicions to the test. It 
was possible that her excited fancy had filled her 
with a purely visionary alarm. For all she knew 
to the contrary, there might be some undeniably 
sufficient reason for changing the position of the 
bed, She went out, and knocked at the door of 
Hester Dethridge’s room. 

‘*T want to speak to you,” she said. 

Hester came out. Anne pointed to the spare 
room, and led the way to it. Hester followed 

er. 

‘“Why have you changed the place of the 
bed,” she asked, ‘‘from the wall there, to the 
wall here ?” 

Stolidly submissive to the question, as she had 
been stolidly submissive to the fire, Hester Deth- 
ridge wrote her reply. On all other occasions 
she was accustomed to look the persons to whom 
she offered her slate steadily in the face. Now, 
for the first time, she handed it to Anne with her 
eyes on the floor. The one line written contain- 
ed no direct answer: the words were these : 

‘*T have meant to move it, for some time past.” 

‘*T ask you why you have moved it.” 

She wrote these four words on the slate: 
“The wall is damp.” 

Anne looked at the wall. There was no sign 
of damp on the paper. She passed her hand 
over it. Feel where she might, the wall was dry. 

““T! t¢ is not your reason,” she said. 

Hester stood immovable. ‘ 

‘*'There is no dampness in the wall.” 

Hester pointed persistently with her pencil to 
the four words, still without looking up—waited 
a moment for Anne to read them again—and left 
the room. 

It was plainly useless to call her back. Anne's 
first impulse when she was e again was 
to secure the door, She not only locked it, but 
bolted it at top and bottom. The mortise of the 
lock and the staples of the bolts, when she tried 
them, were firm. The lurking treachery—wher- 
ever else it might be—was not in the fastenings of 
the door. 

She looked all round the room ; examining the 
fire-place, the window and its shutters, the interior 
of the wardrobe, the hidden space under the bed. 
Nothing was any where to be discovered which 
could justify the most timid person living in 
feeling suspicion or alarm, 

Appearances, fair as they were, failed to con- 
vince her. The presentiment of some hidden 
treachery, steadily getting nearer and nearer to 
her in the dark, had rooted itself firmly in her 
mind, She sat down, and tried to trace her 
way back to the clew, through the earlier events 
of the day. 

The effort was fruitless: nothing definite, no- 
thing tangible, rewarded it. Worse still, a new 
doubt grew out of it—a doubt whether the mo- 
tive which Sir Patrick had avowed (through 
Blanche) was the motive for helping her which 
was really in his mind. 

Did he sincerely believe Geoffrey's conduct to 
be animated by no worse object than a mercena- 
ry object ? and was his only purpose in planning 
to remove her out of her hnshand’s reach, to force 





Geoffrey's consent to their sepamgtion on the 
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terms which Julius had proposed? Was this 
really the sole end that he had in view? or was 
he secretly convinced (knowing Anne's position 
as he knew it) that she was in personal danger 
at the cottage? and had he ‘considerately kept 
that conviction concealed, in the fear that he 
might otherwise encourage her to feel alarmed 
about herself? She lookéd round the strange 
room, in the silence of the night, and she felt 
that the latter interpretation was the likeliest 
interpretation of the two. 

The sounds caused by the closing of the doors 
and windows reached her from the ground-floor, 
What was to be done? 

It was impossible to show the signal which 
had been agreed on to Sir Patrick and Arnold. 
The window in which they expected to see it 
was the window of the room in which the fire 
had broken out—the room which Hester Deth- 
ridge had locked up for the night. 

It was equally hopeless to wait until the police. 
may passed on his beat, and call for help, 
Even if she could prevail upon herself to make 
that open acknowledgment of distrust under her 
husband's roof, and even if help was hear, what 
valid reason could she give for raising an alarm ? 
There was not the shadow of a reason to justify 
any one in placing her under the protection of 
the law. 

As a last resource, impelled by her blind dis- 
trust of the change in the position of the bed, she 
attempted to move it. The utmost exertion of 
her strength did not suffice to stir the heavy piece 
of furniture out of its place, by so much as a 
hair’s breadth. 

There was no alternative but to trust to the se- 
curity of the locked and bolted door, and to keep 
watch through the night—certain that Sir Pat- 
rick and Arnold were, on their part, also keep- 
ing watch in the near neighborhood of the cot- 
tage. She took- out her work and her books ; 
and returned to her chair, placing it near the 
table, in the middle of the room. 

The last noises which told of life and move- 
ment about her died away. The breathless 
stillness of the night closed round her. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SIXTH. 
THE MEANS. 


Tue new day dawned; the sun rose; the 
household was astir again. Inside the spare 
room, and outside the spare room, nothing had 
happened. 

At the hour appointed for leaving the cottage 
to pay the promised visit to Holchester House, 
Hester Dethridge and Geoffrey were alone to- 
gether in the bedroom in which Anne had pass- 
ed the night. 

** She’s dressed, and waiting for me in the front 
garden,” said Geoffrey. ‘*‘ You wanted to see 
me here alone. I've got away from her for a 
minute or two. What is it?” 

Hester pointed to the bed. 

‘*You want it moved from the wall ?” 

Hester nodded her head. 

They moved the bed some feet away from the 
partition wall. After a momentary pause, Geof- 
frey spoke again. | 

**Tt must be done to-night,” he said. ‘‘ Her 
friends may interfere; the girl may come back. 
It must be done to-night.” 

Hester bowed her head slowly. 

** How long do you want to be left by yourself 
in the house?” 

She held up three of her fingers. 

** Does that mean three hours ?” 

She nodded her head. 

** Will it be done in that time ?” 

She made the affirmative sign once more. 

Thus far, she had never lifted her eyes to his. 
In her manner of listening to him when he spoke, 
in the slightest movement that she made when 
necessity required it, the same lifeless submission 
to him, the same mute horror of him, was express- 
ed. He had, thus fur, silently resented this, on 
his side. On the point of leaving the room the 
restraint which he had laid on himself gave way. 
For the first time, he resented it in words. 

** Why the devil can’t you look at me?” he 
asked. 

She iet the question pass, without a sign to 
show that she had heard him. He angrily re- 
peated it. She wrote on her slate, and held it 
out to him—still without raising her eyes to his 
face. 

** You know you can speak,” he said. ‘* You 
know J have found you out. What's the use of 
playing the fool with me ?” 

She persisted in holding the slate before him, 
He read these words : 

**Tam dumb to you, and blind to you. Let 
me be.” 

‘Let you be!” he repeated. ‘‘It’s a little late 
in the day to be scrupulous, after what you have 
done. Do you want your Confession back, or 
not ?” 

As the reference to the Confession passed his 
lips, she raised her head. A faint tinge of color 
showed itself on her livid cheeks; a momentary 
spasm of pain stirred her deathlike face. The 
one last interest left in the woman's life was the 
interest of recovering the manuscript which had 
been taken from her. To that appeal the stunned 
intelligence still faintly answered — and to no 
other. 

“* Remember the bargain on your side,” Geof- 
frey went on, ‘‘ and I'll remember the bargain on 
mine. This is how it stands, you know. Ihave 
read your Confession ; and I find one thing want- 
ing. You don’t tell how it was done. I know 
you smothered him—but I don’t know how. I 
want to know. You're dumb; and you can’t tell 
me. You must do it agair here, as you did it in 
the other house. You run no risks. There isn’t 
a soul to see you. You have got the place tg 
yourself. When I come back let me find this 
wall like the other wall—at that small hour of 
the morning you know, when you were waiting, 
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with the towel in your hand, for the first stroke 
of the clock. Let me find that; and to-morrow 
you shall have your Confession in your own 
hands.” 

As the reference to the Confession passed his 
lips for the second time, the sinking energy in 
the woman leaped up in her once more. She 
snatched her slate from her side ; and, writing on 
it rapidly, held it, with both hands, close under 
his eyes. He read these words: 

‘*] won’t wait. I must have it to-night.” 

‘‘Do you think I keep your Confession about 
me?” said Geoffrey. ‘“*I haven't even got it in 
the house.” 

She staggered back ; and looked up for the first 
time. 

‘Don’t alarm yourself,” he “went on. “It’s 
sealed up with my seal ; and it’s safe in my bank- 
ers’ keeping. I posted it to them myself. You 
don’t stick at a trifle, Mrs. Dethridge. If I had 
kept it locked up in the house, you might have 
forced the lock when my back was turned. If I 
had kept it about me—I might have had that 
towel over my face, in the small hours of the 
morning! The bankers will give you back your 
Confession—just as they have received it from 
me—on receipt of an order in my handwriting. 
Do what I have told you; and you shall have the 
order to-night.” 

She passed her apron over her face, and drew a 
long breath of relief. Geoffrey turned to the door. 

‘*T will be back at six this evening,” he said. 
‘*Shall I find it done ?” 

She bowed her head. 

His first condition accepted, he proceeded to 
the second. 

‘“When the opportunity offers,” he resumed, 
**T shall go up to my room. When you hear 
me ring the dining-room bell you will follow me 
up—and you will show me how you did it in the 
empty house ?” 

She made the affirmative sign once more. 

At the same moment the door in the passage 
below was opened and closed again. Geoffrey 
instantly went down stairs. It was possible that 
Anne might have forgotten something; and it 
was necessary to prevent her from returning to 
her own room. 

They met in the passage. bad 

‘* Tired of waiting in the garden ?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

She pointed to the dining-room, 

**The postman has just given me a letter for 
you, through the grating in the gate,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I have put it on the table in there.” 

He went in. The handwriting on the address 
of the letter was the handwriting of Mrs. Glen- 
arm. He putit unread into his pocket, and went 
back to Anne. 

‘Step out!” he said, 
rain.” 

They started for their visit to Holchester House. 


**We shall lose the 





CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH. 
THE END. 


At a few minutes before six o'clock that even- 
ing, Lord Holchester’s carriage brought Geoffrey 
and Anne back to the cottage. 

Geoffrey prevented the servant from ringing at 
the gate. He had taken the key with lim, when 
he left home earlier intheday. Having admitted 
Anne, and having closed the gate again, he went 
on before her to the kitchen window, and called 
to Hester Dethridge. 

*« Take some cold water into the drawing-room, 
and fill the vase on the chimney-piece,” he said. 
‘*The sooner you put those flowers into water,” 
he added, turning to his wife, *‘the longer they 
will last,” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to a nosegay in Anne’s 
hand, which Julius had gathered for her from the 
conservatory at Holchester House. Leaving her 
to arrange the flowers in the vase, he went up 
stairs. After waiting for a moment, he was join- 
ed by Hester Dethridge. 

‘* Done ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

Hester made the affirmative sign. Geoffrey 
took off his boots, and led the way into the spare 
room. They noiselessly moved the bed back to 
its place against the partition wall—and left the 
room again. When Anne entered it, some min- 
utes afterward, not the slightest change of any 
kind was visible since she had last seen it in the 
middle of the day, 

She removed her bonnet and mantle, and sat 
down to rest. 

The whole course of events, since the previous 
night, had tended one way, and had exerted the 
same delusive influence over her mind. It was 
impossible for her any longer to resist the con- 
viction that she had distrusted appearances with- 
out the slightest reason, and that she had per- 
mitted purely visionary suspicions to fill her with 
purely ess alarm. In the firm belief that 
she was in danger, she had watched through the 
night—and nothing had happened. In the con- 
fident anticipation that Geoffrey had promised 
what he was resolved not to perform, she had 
waited to see what excuse he would find for 
keeping her at the cottage. And, when the time 
came for the visit, she found him ready to fulfill 
the engagement which he had made, At Hol- 
chester House, not the slightest interference had 
been attempted with her perfect liberty of ac- 
tion and speech. Resolved to inform Sir Pat- 
rick that she had changed her roontshe had de- 
scribed the alarm of fire and the events which had 
succeeded it, in the fullest detail—and had not 
been once checked™y Geoffrey from beginning to 
end. She had spoken in confidence to Blanche, 
and had never been interrupted. Walking round 
the conservatory, she had dropped behind the 
others with perfect impunity, to say a grateful 
word to Sir Patrick, and to ask if the interpreta- 
tion that he placed on Geoffrey’s conduct was real- 
ly the interpretation which had been hinted at by 
Blanche. They had talked together for ten minutes 
ormore. Sir Patrick Hidassured her that Blanche 
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had correctly represented his opinion. “He had | 
declared his conviction that the rash way was, in 
her case, the right way; and that she would do 
well (with his assistance) to take the initiative, in 
the matter of the separation, on herself. ‘“‘ As 
long as he can keep you under the same roof 
with him”—Sir Patrick had said—‘‘ so long he 
will speculate on our anxiety to release you from 
the oppression of living with him; and so long 
he will hold out with his brother (in the charac- 
ter of a penitent husband) for higherterms. Put 
the signal in the window, and try the experiment 
to-night. Once find your way to the garden 


door, and I answer for keeping you ently out of 
his reach until he has submitted to fie separa- 
tion, and has signed the deed.” In those words, 
he had urged Anne to prompt action. He had 
received, in return, her promise to be guided by 
his advice. She had gone back to the drawing- 
room ; and Geoffrey had made no remark on her 
absence. She had returned to Fulham, alone 
with him in his brother’s carriage ; and he had 
asked no questions. What was it natural, with 
her means of judging, to infer from all -this ? 
Could shte see into Sir Patrick’s mind, and detect 
that he was deliberately concealing his own con- 
viction, in the fear that he might paralyze her 
energies if he acknowledged the alarm for her 
that he really felt? No. She could only accept 
the false appearances that surrounded her in the 
disguise of truth. She could only adopt, in good 
faith, Sir Patrick’s assumed point of view, and 
believe, on the evidence of her own observation, 
that Sir Patrick was right. 


Toward dusk, Anne began to feel the exhaust- 
ion which was the necessary result of a night 
passed without sleep. She rang her bell, and 
asked for some tea. 

Hester Dethridge answered the bell. Instead 
of making the usual sign, she stood considering 





—and then wrote on her slate. ‘These were the 
words: ‘*I have all the work to do, now the 
girl-has gone. If you would have your tea in the | 
drawing-room, you would save me another jour- 
ney up stairs.” 

Anne at once engaged to comply with the re- 
quest. 

‘* Are you ill?” she asked; noticing, faint as 
the light now was, something strangely altered in 
Hester’s manner. 

Without looking up, Hester shook her head. 

** Has any thing happened to vex you ?” 

The negative sign was repeated, 

** Have I offended you ?” 

She suddenly advanced a step ; suddenly look- 

«d at Anne; checked herself with a dull moan, 
lise a moan of pain; and burried out of the 
Toom. 
Concluding that she had inadvertently said, or 
cone, something to offend Hester Dethridge, 
zinne determined to return to the subject at the 
first favorable opportunity. In the mean time, 
she descended to the ground-floor. The dining- 
room door, standing wide open, showed her 
Geoffrey sitting at the table, writing a letter— 
with the fatal brandy-bottle at his side, 

After what Mr. Speedwell had told her, it was 
her duty to interfere, Sheé*performed her duty, 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

** Pardon me for interrupting you,” she said. 
‘*T think you have forgotten what Mr. Speedwell 
told you about that.” 

She pointed to the bottle. Geoffrey looked at 
it; looked down again at his letter; and impa- 
tiently shook his head. She made a second at- 
tempt at gemonstrance —again without effect. 
He only said, ‘‘ All right!” in lower tones- than 
were customary with him, and continued his oc- 
cupation, It was useless to court a third repulse. 
Anne went into the drawing-room, 

The letter on which he was engaged was an 
answer to the letter received that day from Mrs. 
Glenarm. He had reached his two concluding 
sentences when Anne spoke ¢o him. They ran 
as follows: ‘‘I may have news to bring you, be- 
fore long, which you don’t look for. Stay where 
you are through to-morrow, and wait to hear 
from me.” 

After sealing the envelope, he emptied his glass 
of brandy and water ; and waited, looking through 
the open door. When Hester Dethridge crossed 
the passage with the tea-tray, and entered the 
drawing-room, he gave the sign which had been 
agreed on. ‘ He rang his bell. Hester came out 
again, closing the drawing-room door behind her. 

‘**Ts she safe at her tea?” he asked, removing 
his heavy boots, and putting on the slippers which 
were placed ready for him. 

Hester bowed her head. 

He pointed up the stairs. ‘‘ You go first,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ No nonsense! and no noise!” 

She ascended the stairs. He followed slowly. 
Although he had only drank one glass of brand 
and water, his step was uncertain'already. Wit 
one hand on the wall, and one hand on the ban- 
ister, he made his way to the top; stopped, and 
listened for a moment; then joined Hester in his 
own room, and softly locked the door. 

** Well?” he said. 

She was standing motionless in the middle of 
the room—not like a living woman—like a ma- 
chine waiting to be set in movement. Finding 
it useless to speak to her, he touched her (with a 
strange sensation of shrinking in him as he did 
it), and poigted to the partition wall. 

The to roused her. With slow step and 
vacant face—moving as if she was walking in her 
sleep—she led the way to the papered wall; knelt 
down at the skirting-board; and, taking out two 
small sharp nails, lifted up a long strip of the 
paper which had been detached from the plaster. | 
beneath. Mounting on a chair, she turned back 
the strip and pinned it up, out of the way, using 
the two nails, which she had kept ready in her 
hand. 

By the last dim rays of twilight, Geoffrey look- 
ed at the wall. 





A hollow space met his view, At a distance 
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of some. three feet from the floor, the laths had 
been sawn away, and the plaster had been ripped 
out, piecemeal, so as to leave a cavity, sufficient 
in height and width to allow free power of work- 
ing in any direction, toa man’s arms. The cavi- 
ty completely pierced the substanc@®of the wall, 
Nothing but the paper on the other bide prevent- 
ed eye or hand from penetrating into the next 
room. 

Hester Dethridge got down from the chair, and 
made signs for a light. 

Geoffrey took a match from the box. The 
same strange uncertainty which had already pos- 
sessed his feet, appeared now to possess his hands. 
He struck the match too heavily against the sand- 
paper, and broke it. He tried another, and struck 
it too lightly to kindle the flame. Hester took 
the box out of his hands. Having lit the candle, 
she held it low, and pointed to the skirting-board. 

Two little hooks were fixed into the floor, near 
the part of the wall from which the paper had 
been removed. ‘Two lengths of fine and strong 
string were twisted once or twice round the hooks. 
The loose ends of the string, extending to some 
length beyond the twisted parts, were neatly coiled 
away against the skirting-board. The other ends, 
drawn tight, disappeared in two small holes drilled 
through the wall, at a height of a foot from the 
floor. 

After first untwisting the strings from the hooks, 
Hester rose, and held the candle so as to light the 
cavity in the wall, ‘Two more pieces of the fine 
string were seen here, resting loose upon the un- 
even surface which marked the lower boundary 
of the hollowed space. Lifting these higher 
strings, Hester lifted the loosened paper in the 
next room—the lower strings, which had previ- 
ously held the strip firm and flat against the 
sound portion of the wall, working in their holes, 
and allowing the paper to move up freely. As it 
rose higher and higher, Geoffrey saw thin strips 
of cotton wool lightly attached, at intervals, to the 
back-of the paper, so as effectually to prevent it 
from making a grating sound against the wull. 
Up and up it came slowly, till it could be pulled 
through the hollow space, and pinned up out of 
the way, as the strip previously lifted had been 
pinned before it. Hester drew back, and made 
way for Geoffrey to look through. There was 
Anne’s room, visible through the wall! He soft- 
ly parted the light curtains that hung over the 
bed. There was the pillow, on which her head 
would rest at night, within reach of his hands! 

The deadly dexterity of it struck him cold. 
His nerves gave way. He drew back witha start 
of guilty fear, and looked round the room. A 
pocket flask of brandy lay on the table at his bed- 
side. He snatched it up, and emptied it at a 
draught—and felt like himself again. 

He beckoned to Hester to approach him. 

** Before we go any further,” he said, “‘ there’s 
one thing I want to know. How is it all to be 
put right again? Suppose this room is exam- 
ined? Those strings will show.” 

Hester opened a cupboard and produced a jar. 
She took out the cork. There was a mixture 
inside which looked like glue. Partly by signs, 
and partly by help of the slate, she showed how 
the mixture. could be applied to the back of the 
loosened strip of paper in the next room—how 
the paper could be glued to the sound lower part 
of the wall by tightening the strings—how the 
strings, having served that purpose, could be safe- 
ly removed—how the same process could be fol- 
lowed in Geoffrey’s room, after the hollowed 
place had been filled up again with the materials 
waiting in the scullery, or even without filling up 
the hollowed place if the time failed for doing it. 
In either case, the refastened paper would hide 
every thing, and the wall would tell no tales. 

Geoffrey was gatisfied. He pointed next to 
the towels in his room. , 

**'Take one of them,” he said, ‘‘and show me 
how you did it, with your own hands,” 

As he said the words, Anne’s voice reached his 
ear from below, calling for ‘‘ Mrs. Dethridge.” 

It was impossible to say what might happen 
next. In another minute, she might go up to 
her room, and discover every thing. Geoffrey 
pointed to the wall. 

** Put it right again,” he said. ‘* Instantly !” 

It was soon done. All that was necessary was 
to let the two strips of paper drop back into their 
places—to fasten the strip to the wall in Anne’s 
room, by tightening the two lower strings—and 
then to replace the nails which held the loose 
strip on Geoffrey’s side. In a minute, the wall had 
reassumed its customary aspect. 

They stole out, and looked over the stairs into 
the passage below. After calling uselessly for 
the secénd time, Anne appeared ; crossed over 
to the kitchen; and, returning again with the 
kettle in her hand, closed the drawing-room door. 

Hester Dethridge waited impenetrably to re- 
ceive her next directions, There were no further 
directions to give. The hideous dramatic repre- 
sentation of the woman's crime for which Geof- 
frey had asked was in no respect necessary: the 
means were all prepared, and the manner of using 
them was self-evident. Nothing but the oppor- 
tunity, and the resolution to profit by it, were 
wanting to lead the way to the end. Geoffrey 
signed to Hester to go down stairs. 

** Get back into the kitchen,” he said, ‘‘ before 
she comes out again, I shall keep in the garden. 
When she goes up into her room for the night, 
show yourself at the back-door—and I shall 
know.” . 

Hester set her foot on the first stair—stopped 
—turned round—and looke@&slowly along the 
two walls of the passage, frq@jm end to end—shud- 
dered—shook her head—and went slowly on down 
the stairs. 

‘* What were you looking for?” he whispered 
after her. 

She neither answered, nor looked back—she 
went her way into the kitchen. 

He waited a minute, and then followed her. 

On his way out to the garden, he went into 
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the dining-room. The moon had risen; and 
the window-shutters were not closed. It was 
easy to find the brandy and the jug of water 
on the table. He mixed the two, and emp- 
tied the tambler at a draught. ‘My head's 
queer,” he whispered to himself. He passed his 
handkerchief over his face, ‘‘ How infernally 
hot it is to-night!” He made for the door. It 
was open, and plainly visible—and yet, he failed 
to find his way to it. Twice, he found himself 
trying to walk through the wall, on either side. 
The third time, he got out, and reached the gar- 
.den. A strange sensation possessed him, as he 
walked round and round. He had not drunk 
enough, or nearly enough, to intoxicate him. 
His mind, in a dull way, felt the same as usual ; 
but his body was like the body of a drunken man. 

The night advanced; the clock of Putney 
Church struck ten, 

Anne appeared again from the drawing-room, 
with her bedroom candle in her hand. 

** Put out the lights,” she said to Hester, at the 
kitchen door; ‘I am going up stairs.” 

She entered her room. ‘The insupportable 
sense of weariness, after the sleepless night that 
she had passed, weighed more heavily on her 
than ever. She locked her door, but forbore, on 
this occasion, to fasten the bolts. The dread of 
danger was no longer present to her mind; and 
there was this positive objection to using the bolts, 
that the unfastening of them would increase the 
difficulty of leaving the room noiselessly later in 
the night. She loosened her dress, and lifted her 
hair from her temples—and paced to and fro in 
the room wearily, thinking. Geoffrey's habits 
were irregular; Hester seldom went to bed early, 
Two hours at least—more probably three—must 
pass, before it would be safe to communicate with 
Sir Patrick by means of the signal in the win- 
dow. Her strength was fast failing her. If she 
persisted, for the next three hours, in denying 
herself the repose which she sorely needed, the 
chances were that her nerves might fail her, 
through sheer exhaustion, when the time came 
for facing the risk and mzking the effort’ to es- 
cape. Sleep was falling on her even now—and 
sleep she must have. She had no fear of failing 
to wake at the needful time. Falling asleep, with 
a special necessity for rising at a given hour 
present to her mind, Anne (like most other sens- 
itively organized people) could trust herself to 
wake at that given hour, instinctively, She put her 
lighted candle in a safe position, and laid down 
on the bed. In less than five minutes, shé was 
in a deep sleep. 

TO BE OONOLUDED NEXT WEEK, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Lawyers have a ludicrous habit of identifying them. 
selves with their clients by speaking in the plural num- 
ber. “Gentlemen of the jury,” said a Western lawyer, 
“at the nomen the policeman says he saw ue in the 
trap, I will prove that we were locked up in the sta- 
tion-house in a state of intoxication.” 

— 

Tue Lapr’s Surrtement—The chignon, 

= —— —<—-  ——--—_—— 

Haydn had the weakness of being unable to bear be- 
ing represented as an old man. Then he wae about 
seventy-eight years old he was very seriously angry 
with a painter who represented him as be then was. 
“Tf I was Haydn when I was forty,” said he to him, 
“why would you tranemit to posterity a Haydn of 
seventy-eight? Neither you nor I gain by the altera- 
tion.” 


pe ees 

A ragged little urchin, begging in the etreet the oth- 
er day, was asked by a lady, who filled hie basket, if 
his parents were living. “Only dad, marm,” said the 
boy. “Then you have enough in your basket to feed 
the family for some time,” said the lady. ‘Oh no, I 
haven't neither,” said the lad; “for dad and me keep 
five boarders. He does the house-work, and I do the 
market’n’.” 


A Post Mortem Examination—Opening a dead letter. 
_— - 

Quaoxery.—“ Ma‘am,” said a quack to a nervous old 
lady, “ your case is a scrutuatutory complaint.” “ Pray, 
doctor, what is that?” “It is the drooping of the 
nerves, ma’am ; the nerves having fallen into the piza- 
rintum, the cheet becomes morberous, and the head 

‘oes tizarizen.” ‘Ah! doctor,” exclaimed the old lady, 
* you have described my feelings exactly.” 


— Seat 
The artless generosity of youth ie fllustrated in an 
incident told of a little Albany boy, his face beameared 
with molasses, and his rage fluttering in the breeze, 
running up from the river flourishing a dirty shingie, 
and screaming at the top of his voice to a comrade: 
“Oh, Bill! Bill! get as many boys and shingles as you 
can, for there’s a big hogsit of ‘lasses busted on the 
pavement—busted all to smash !” 
!- 9 
DisaGREEABLE AND Lurertinent—Ruin staring a per- 
son in the face. 





a sitacnasiataitlats 
Tue Most sTEADFAST FotLowenrs oF oun Fortunss 


—Our creditors. 
-_ — 


Mankind should learn temperance from the moon— 
the fuller she gets, the shorter her horns become. 
—_ —_— 


When is a Chinese the most like a vegetable ?7--Why, 
when a cue cumbers his head, of course. 
i aereians ailiniesatariantenial 
A voice comes from Washington Territory, saying, 
“Send us wives!” And a thousand unhappy Bene- 
dicts respond, ‘‘ Take ours !” 
- —_— 
“Mr. S——, is your customer D- a man to be 
trusted ?” «“} know of no one more 80. He is to be 
trusted forever—he never pays.” 
— 


A paper out West has for its motto: “Good-will to 
all men who pay promptly. Devoted to news, and 
making money.” 


-_ 

Josh Billings says: “Hunting after fame iz like 
hunting after fleas—hard to ketch, and sure to make 
you oneasy if you do or don’t ketch hii.” 

— 

A man in Portland wanted 
panorama at half price, on the 
one eye. 





to gain admirsion to a 
ground that he had but 
- — -_ - — . 

A man in Council Bluffs ie both a liquor-saloon 
keeper and an undertaker. One business helps the 
other. 

. io val d was aroused from 

passenger on an Ohio railroad was 1 

a pF a uaber the other night by the tooting of 
the whistle, and exclaimed, “The train has caught 
up with those cattle again - 


pan 

« Bill Jones,” said a bullying urchin to another lad, 
‘next time I catch you alone I'll flog you like an 
thing.” “Well,” replied Bill, “I ain’t often muc 








alone—I commonly have my legs and fists with me.” 








[Jury 30, 1870, 
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UP THE HUDSON. 


A Few years ago an honest and truly demo- 
cratic gentleman from one of the Western States, 
who then represented this country at the court 
of Berlin, sat on the deck of a Khine steamer, 
and listened, with undisguised uneasiness, to the 
rapturously expressed delight of a young Amer- 
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dragged here and dragged there to look at ruig, 
until I’m fairly homesick for the sight of a good 
new barn.” ° 

The practical old gentleman undoubtedly felt 
what he said; but the romantic delight of the 
young lady was no less genuine, and her pref- 
erence for the Rhine over the Hudson is a 
sentiment shared by thousands of Americans, 





ican lady as they steamed by ruin after ruin. At 
length a rather slighting allusion to the Hudson, 
and the absence of romantic ruins on its banks, 
roused the old gentleman to an honest and quite 
amusing outburst of indignation against what he | 
was pleased to call an un-American fancy for old 
tumble-down heaps of stone. ‘‘ For my part,” 
said he, ‘I can’t see any beauty in them. Here 
we've heen traveling "most a week, and I’ve been 


iest and most expensive villas that adorn its 
shores, 

Leaving out the romantic element of ruins and 
legends, there is nowhere in the world a more 
beautiful and enjoyable sail than that up the 
Hudson from New York to Albany. The Pal- 
isades #md Highlands, and especially the bold 
scenery about West Point, present views unsur- 


AN ODALISQUE.—{From a Picture sy Ricnrer. } 


who yet are not insensible to the magnificence 
and beauty of our own river. And every one, 
we fancy, who takes the sail illustrated by our 
artist, receives ten times the enjoyment from 
those portions of the river which the genius.of 
Irvine, RopMan Drake, and Hatveck has il- 
luminated, or which pvere the scene of some 
memorable action of the old Indian wars or the 
struggle for independénce, than from the show- 


passed in any part of the world. Even the fa- 
mous scenery of the Rhine is less picturesque, 
with the exception of passages near St. Goar and 
Bingen ; and those who enjoy landscape beauty 
for its own sake, will find here the most lovely 


| combinations of water, hill, mountain, roe 


cliffs, and verdure-clad slopes; and perhaps, for 


| the sake of all this, almost any one might c 
| sent to overlook the absence of what is associ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ated with the greatest ‘wrongs as well as the 
most exalted virtues of the ancient.time. 


AN ODALISQUE. 
THE engraving from Ricuter’s beautiful pic- 
ture of an Oriental slave girl, which we give on 


this page, requires only a word of explanation, 


An “‘odalisque,” or, as it is sometimes written, 
odah-lic, is a female slave in the harem of the 
Turkish Sultan, the name being derived from the 
Turkish word odah, signifying chamber. They 
are selected from among the most beautiful of 
the slaves brought to Constantinople, and are 
changed at the caprice of the Sultan, whose taste 
in such matters is said to be very fickle and 
changeable. 
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BRED IN THE BONE. 


By the Author - Op 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “‘Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 
—_ —— 


CHAPTER I. 
CAREW OF CROMPTON. 


Hap you lived in Breakneckshire twenty years 
ago, or even any where in the Midlands, it would 
be superfluous to tell you of Carew of Crompton. 
Every body thereabout was acquainted with him 
either personally or by hearsay. You must al- 
most certainly have Known somebody who had 
had an adventure with that eccentric personage 
—one who had been ridden down by him, for 
that mighty hunter never turned to the right 
hand nor to the left for any man, nor paid atten- 
tion to any rale of road; or one who, more for- 
tunate, had been ‘‘cleared” by him on his fa- 
mous black horse Trebizond, an animal only sec- 
ond to his master in the popular esteem. There 
are as many highly colored pictures of his per- 
formance of this flying feat in existence as thére 
are of “‘ Dick Turpin clearing the Turnpike- 
gate.” Sometimes it is a small tradesman cow- 
ering down in his cart among the calves, while 
the gallant Squire hurtles over him with a 
‘* Stoop your head, butcher.”. Sometimes it is a 
wagoner, reminding one of Commodore Trun- 
fion’s involuntary deed of ‘‘ derring-do,” who, 
between two high banks, perceives with marked 
astonishment this portent flying over himself and 
convoy. But, at all events, the thing was done ; 
perhaps on more than one occasion, and was al- 
low@ on all hands not snly as a fact, but as 
characteristic of their sporting idol. It was 
‘* Carew all over,” or ‘$Just like Carew.” 

This phrase was also applied to many other 
heroic actions. The idea of ‘‘keel-hauling,” for 
instance, adapted from the nautical code, was 
said to be practically enforced in the case of 
duns, attorneys, and other objectionable persons, 
in the lake at Crompton; while the administra- 
tion of pommelings to poachers and agricultur- 
ists generally, by the athletic Squire, was the 
theme of every tongue. These punishments, 
huagh severe, were much sought after by a cer- 
tain class, the same to which the purchased free 
und independent voter belongs, for the clenched 
fist invariably became an open hand after it had 
done its work—a golden ointment, that is, was 
always applied after these inflictions, such as 
healed all wounds. 

Carew of Crompton might at one time have 
been member for the county, if he had pleased ; 
but he desired no seat except in the saddle, or on 
the driving-box. He-showed such skill in rid- 
ing, and with ‘** the ribbons,” that some persons 
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supposed that his talents must be very consider- 
able in other matters, and affected to regret their 
tnisuse; there were reports that he knew Latin 


better than his own chaplain; and was, or had 
been, so diligent a student of Holy Writ, that 
he could give you chapter and verse for every 
thing. But it must be allowed that others were 
not wanting to whisper that these traits of 
scholarship were greatly exaggerated, and that 
all the wonder lay in the fact that the Squire 
knew any thing of such matters at all; nay, a few 
even ventured to express their opinion that, but 
fur his recklessness and his money, there was no- 
thing more remarkable in Carew than in other 
spendthrifts; buc this idea was never mooted 
within twenty miles of Crompton. The real 
truth is, that the time was unsuitable to the dis- 
play of the Squire’s particular traits, He would 
have been an eminent personage had he been a 
Norman, and lived in the reign of King John. 
Even now, if he could have removed his estab- 
lishment to Poland, and assumed the character 
it a Russian proprietor, he would doubtless have 
been a great prince. There was a savage mag- 
nificence about him, and also certain degrading 
traits, which suggested the Hetman Platoff. Un- 
fortunately, he was a Squire in the Midlands. 
The contrast, however, of his splendid vagaries 
with the quiet time and industrious locality in 
which he lived, while it diminished his influence, 
id, on the other hand, no doubt enhance his 
reputation. He was looked upon (as Waterford 
and Myton used to be) as a dusus nature, an 
eccentric, an altogether exceptional personage, to 
whom license was permitted ; and the charitable 
divided the humant race, for his sake, into Men, 
Women, and Carew. 

rhe same philosophic few, however, who de- 
nied him talent, averred that he was half mad; 
and indeed Fortune had so lavishly showered her 
favors on him from his birth, that it might well 
be that they had turned his head. His father 
had died while Carew was but an infant, so that 
the surplus income from his vast estates had ac- 
( 
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umulated to an enormous sum when he attained 


s majority. Inthe mean time, his doting mo- 
ther had supplied him with funds out of all pro- 
portion to his tender years. At ten years old, 
he had a pack of harriers of his own, and hunted 


the county regularly twice a week. At the pub- 

lic school, where he was with difficulty persuaded 

to remain for a short period, he had an allow- 

ance the amount of which would have sufficed 

for the needs of a professional man with a wife 

and family, and yet it is recorded of him that he 

had the audacity —‘‘the boy is father to the 

man,” and it was ‘so like Carew,” they said—to 

mplain to his guardian, a great lawyer, that 

his means were insufficient. He also demanded 

inp sum down, on the ground that (being at 

‘ age of fourteen) he contemplated mar- 

Che reply of the legal dignitary is pre- 

1, as well as the young gentleman's appli- 

lon: “Jf you can't live upon your allowance, 

you may starve, Sir; and if you marry, you shall 
not have your allowance.” 

You had only—having authority to do so—to 

advise Carew, and he was positively certain to go 
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| counter to your opinion; and did you attempt 
| to oppose him in any purpose, you would infal- 
| libly insure its accomplishment. He did not mar- 
| ry at fourteen, indeed, but he did so clandestinely 
| in less than three years afterward, and had issue ; 
| but at the age of five-and-thirty, when our stage 
opens, he had neither wife nor child, but MWred as 
a bachelor at Crompton, which was sometimes 
called ** the open house,” by reason of.its profuse 
hospitalities ; and sometimes ‘‘ Liberty Hall,’ 
on account of its license ; otherwise it was never 
called any thing but Crompton; never Cromp- 
ton Hall, or Crompton Park—but simply Cromp- 
ton, just like Stowe or Blenheim. And yet the 
park at Crompton was as splendid an appanage 
of glebe and avenue, of copse and dell, as could 
be desired. It was all laid out upon a certain 
plan—somewhere in the old house was the very 
parchment on which the chase was ordered like 
a garden; a dozen drives here radiated from 
one another like the spokes of a wheel, and here 
four mighty avenues made a St. Andrew's cross 
in the very centre—but the area was sg immense, 
and the stature of the trees so great, that nothing 
of this formality could be observed in the park 
itself. Not only were the oaks and beeches of 
large, and often of giant proportions, but the 
very ferns grew so tall that whole herds of fal- 
low dear were hidden in it, and could only be 
traced by their bounds. There were red deer 
also, almost as numerous, with branching ant- 
lers, curiously mossed, as though they had ac- 
quired that vegetation by rubbing, as they often 
did, against the high wooden pale—itself made 
picturesque by age—which hedged them in their 
sylvan prison for miles. Moreover, there were 
wild-cattle, as at Chartley (though not of the 
same breed), the repute of whose fierceness — 
the few public paths that intersected this wi 
domain very unfrequented. ‘These animals, im- 
ported half a century ago, were of no use nor 
of particular beauty, and would have dwindled 
away, from the unfitness of the locality for their 
support, but that they were recruited periodical- 
ly, and at a vast expense. It was enough to 
cause their present owner to strain every nerve 
to retain them, because they were so universally 
objected to. They had gored one man to death, 
and occasionally maimed others, but, as Carew, 
to do him justice, was by no means afraid of 
them himself, and ran the same risk, and far oft- 
ener than other people, he held he had a right to 
retain them. Nobody was obliged to come into 
his park unless they liked, he said, and if they 
did, they must ‘‘ chance a tossing.” ‘The same 
detractors, whose opinion we have already quot- 
ed, affirmed that the Squire kept these cattle for 
the very reason that was urged aguinst their ex- 
istence; the fear of these horned police kept the 
park free from strangers, and thereby saved him 
half a dozen keepers. 7 

That his determination in the matter was pig- 
headed and brutal, there is no doubt; but the 
Squire’s nature was far from exclusive, and the 
idea of saving in any thing, it is certain, never 
entered into his head. The time, indeed, was 
slowly but surely coming when the park should 
know no more not only its wild-cattle, but many 
a rich copse and shadowy glade. Not a stately 
oak nor far-spreading beech but was doomed, 
sooner or later, to be cut down, to prop for a mo- 
ment the falling fortunes of their spendthrift own- 
er; but at the time of which we speak there was no 
visible sign of the coming ruin. It is recorded 
of a brother prodigal, that after enormous losses 
and expenses, his steward informed him that if 
he would but consent to live upon seven thousand 
a year for the next ten years, the estate would re- 
cover itself. ‘‘Sir,” returned he in’ anger, *‘I 
would rather die than live on seven thousand a 
year.” Our Carew would have given the same 
reply had twice that income been suggested to 
him, and been applauded for the gallant answer. 
The hint of any necessity for curtailment would 
probably have caused him to double his expendi- 
ture forthwith, though, indeed, that would have 
been difficult to effect. He had already two packs 
of hounds, with which he hunted on alternate 
days, and he had even endeavored to do so on 
the Sunday; but the obsequious ‘‘ county” had 
declined to go with him to that extent, and this 
anomaly of the nineteenth century had been 
compelled to confine himself on the seventh day 
to cock-fighting in the library. He kept a bear 
to bait (as well as a chaplain to bully), and fer- 
rets ran loose about Crompton as mice do in other 
houses. He had a hunter for every week in the 
year, yet he often rode his horses to death. He 
had a stud of racers, and it was this, or rather his 
belief in their powers, which eventually drained 
his vast resources. Not one of them ever won 
a great race. This was not their fault, nor that 
of their trainer, but his own; he interfered in 
their management, and would have things his 
own way; he would command every thing, ex- 
cept success, which was beyond his power, and 
in missing that he lost all. Otherwise, he was 
lucky as a nftre gambler. His audacity, and the 
funds he always had at his disposal, carried him 
triumphantly, whete many a more prudent but 
less wealthy player withdrew from the contest. 
Games of skill had no attraction for him, but at 
an earlier date in his career he had been a ter- 
ror to the club-keepers in St. James’s, where his 
luck and obstinacy had broken a dozen banks. 
It was said—and very likely with truth—that he 
had once cut double or quits for ten thousand 
pounds. 

His moral character, as respected the softer 
sex, was such as you might expect from these 
traits. No modest woman had been seen at 
Crompton for many a year; although not a few 
such—if at least good birth and high position in- 
clude modesty—had, since his majority, striven 
to give a lawful mistress to the place. His ec- 


centricities had not alarmed them, and his shame- 
lessness had not abashed them. Though his con- 
stitution was said to be breaking up through fin- 
paralleled excesses, his heart, it was currently 








repi@rted in domestic circles, was sound: and 
what a noble feat would it be to reclaim him! 
It was al$o reckoned impossible that any amount 
of extravagance could have seriously embarrassed 
such a property as he had inherited, indeed long 
since, but of which he had had the sole control 
only a few years. At the time of which we speak 
Carew was but thirty-five, though he looked much 
older. His muscles were still firm, his limbs yet 
active, and his hand and eye as steady with the 
gun or bridle as ever. But his bronzed face 
showed signs of habitual intemperance ; his head 
was growing prematurely bald; and once or twice, 
though the fact was known to himself only, his 
iron nerve had of late failed him. The secret 
consciousness of this last fact made him more 
venturesome and reckless than ever. ‘‘ Time,” 
he swore, ‘‘should never play Aim tricks. He 
was as good a man as ever he was. There was 
a quarter of a million, more or less, to be got 
through yet, and, by Jove, he would see it out!” 
Of course he did not swear by Jove; for, as we 
have said, he kept a chaplain, and was therefore 
no heathen. 

One of the arguments that the mothers of those 
young ladies who sought his hand were wont to 
make use of, to their great comfort, was that Mr. 
Carew was a churchman. There was a private 
chapel at Crompton, the existence of which, of 
course, explained why his presence did not grace 
the parish church. Then his genealogy was of 
the most satisfactory description. Carews had 
dwelt at Crompton in direct succession for many 
acentury. Charles J., it is almost unnecessary 
to state, had slept there—that most locomotive 
of monarchs seems to have honored all old En- 
glish mansions with a night's visit—and had 
hunted in the chase next morning. Queen 
Elizabeth had also been most graciously pleased 
to visit her subject, John Carew, on which oc- 
casion a wooden tower had been erected for her 
in the park, from which to see ‘‘ten buckes, 
all having fayre lawe, down with grey- 
houndes ;” she shot deer, too, with her own vir- 
gin hands, for which purpose **a cross-bowe was 
delivered to her by a nymph with a sweet song.” 
These things, however, were in no way commem- 
orated. Carew was all in all: his devouring 
egotism swallowed up historical association. His 
favorite female bull-dog, with her pups, slept in 
the royal martyr’s apartment. The places in 
Crompton Chase held remarkable were those 
where its present owner had made an unprece- 
dentedly long shot, or had beaten off one of the 
wild cattle without a weapon, or had run down 
a stag on foot. There was no relic of ancient 
times preserved whatever, except that at mid- 
summer, as in Lyme, that very curious custom 
was kept of driving the red deer round the park, 
and then swimming them through the lake before 
the house—a very difficult feat, by-the-by, to any 
save those who have been accustomed to ‘‘ drive 
deer.” One peculiar virtue of Carew—he was 
addressed, by-the-way, by all his inferiors, and 
some of his equals, as ‘‘ Squire” only—was, we 
had almost forgotten to say, his regard for truth, 
which may truly be said to have been “‘ passion- 
ate,” if we consider the effect produced in‘him 
when he discovered that any one had told him a 
falsehood. He would fall upon them tooth and 
nail, if they were menials; and if guests, he 
would forbid them his house. This was surely 
one excellent trait.. Yet it was maintained by 
those carpers already alluded to, that to tell truth 
was comparatively easy in one who was as care- 
less of all opinion as he was independent in 
means; moreover, that a love of truth is some- 
times found to exist in very bad company, as in 
the case of the Spartan boy who stole the fox ; 
and if the veracious Squire did not steal foxes 
(which he did, by-the-by, indirectly, for a bagged 
one was his delight), he was guilty of much worse 
things. However, this is certain, that Carew of 
Crompton never told a lie. 


CHAPTER Il. 
WAITING FOR AN INTRODUCTION. 


WE have said that Carew was not exclusive ; 
so long as he had his own way in every thing he 
waggood-tempered, and se very good-natured that 
he permitted not only his friends but his depend- 
ents to do pretty much as they would. He was 
a tyrant only by fits and starts, and in the mean 
time there was anarchy at Crompton. Every 
soul in the place, from the young lords, its mas- 
ter’s guests, down to the earth-stopper's gssist- 
ang, who came for his quantum of ale to the back- 
door, did pretty much as seemed right in his own 
eyes. There were times when every thing had 
to be done in a moment under the master’s cye, 
no matter at what loss, or even risk to limb or 
life; but usually there was no particular time 
for any thing—except dinner. The guests arose 
in the morning, or lay in bed all day, exactly as 
they pleased, and had their meals in public or in 
their own rooms; but when the great dinner- 
gong sounded for the second time it was expect- 
ed that every man should be ready for the feast, 
and wearing (with the single exception of the 
chaplain) a red coat. The dinner-parties at 
Crompton—and there was a party of the most 
heterogeneous description daily—were literally, 
therefore, very gay affairs; the uet was 
sumptuous, and the great cellars were laid under 
heavy contribution. Only, if a guest did happen 
to be uupunctual, from whatever cause, even if 
it were illness, the host would send for his bear, 
or his half-dozen bull-dogs, and proceed to the 
sick man’s room, with the avowed intention (and 
he always kept his word) of ‘‘ drawing the badg- 
er.” In spite of his four-legged auxiliaries, this 
was not always an easy task. His recklessness, 
though not often, did sometimes meet with its 
match in that of the badger; and in one cham- 
ber door at Crompton we have ourselves seen a 
couple of bullet-holes, which showed that assault 
on one side had met with battery upon the other. 








With such rough manners as Carew had, it may 
seem strange that he was never called to account 
for them at twelve paces ; but, in the first place, 
it was thoroughly understood that he would have 
‘*gone out” (a fact which has doubtless given 
pause to many a challenge), and would have shot 
as straight as though he were partridge-shooting ; 
and secondly, as we have said, he had a special 
license for practical jokes ; the subjects of them, 
too, were’not men of delicate susceptibilities, for 
none such, by any accident, could have been his 
guests. In consideration of good fare, good 
wine, a good mount in the hunting-field, excel- 
lent shooting, and of a loan from the host when- 
ever they were without funds, men even of good 
position were found to ‘‘ put up” very good-na- 
turedly with the eccentricities of the master of 
Crompton, and he had his house full half the 


— It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 


is servants were found willing to compound for 
som@ occasional ill usage, in return for general 
laxity of rule, and many. unconsidered trifles in 
the way of perquisites. His huntsmen and whips 
got now and then a severe beating; his grooms 
found it very inconvenient when ‘‘ Squire” took 
it into his mad head to sally forth on horseback 
across country by moonlight; and still worse, 
when he would have the whole stud out, and set 
every servant in his employ, not excepting his 
fat French cook, in the saddle, to see how they 
would comport themselves under the unaccus- 
tomed excitement of a steeple-chase. But upon 
the whole, the retainers at Crompton had an easy 
berth of it, and seldom voluntarily took their dis- 
charge. 

Perhaps the best situations, as being less liable 
to the per contras in the shape of the master’s 
passionate outbursts, were those of the park-keep- 
ers, of whom old Walter Grange was one. He 
was a bachelor, as almost all of them were. It 
was not good for any one with wife or daughter 
(if these were young, at Jeast) to take service 
with Carew at all; and living in a pleasant cot- 
tage, far too large for him, in the very heart of 
the chase, Grange thought it no harm to take a 
lodger. The same old woman who cooked his 
victuals and kept his rooms tidy would do the 
same office for another who was not very partic- 
ular in his food, and could rough it a little in 
other respects ; and such a one had Walter late- 
ly found in the person of a young landscape- 
painter, Richard Yorke. This gentleman was a 
stranger to Crompton and its neighborhood ; but 
having (as he said) happened to see a certain 
guarded advertisement in the Times headed, 
**To Artists and Others,” that lodgings in the 
midst of forest scenery could be procured for 
what seemed next to nothing, he had come down 
from London in the autumn on the chance, and 
found them suitable. 

To poet or painter's eye, indeed, the lodge 
was charming; it was small, of coarse, but very 
picturesquely built, and afforded the new senant 
a bow-windowed sitting-room, with an outlook 
such as few dwellings in England, and probably 
none elsewhere, could offer. In the fore-ground 
was an open lawn, on which scores of fine-plu- 
maged pheasants strutted briskly, and myriads 
of rabbits came forth at eve to play and nibble— 
bordered by crops of fern, above which moved 
— the antlered deer. A sentry oak or two 
of mighty girth guarded this open space; but on 
both sides vast glades shut in the prospect with 
a wall of checkered light and shadow that deep- 
ened into sylvan gloom. But right in front the 
expanding view seemed without limit, and ex- 
hibited all varieties of forest scenery ; coppices 
with ‘‘ Autumn’s fiery finger” on their tender 
leaves ; still, shining pools, where water-fow! bred 
and dwelt; broad pathways, across which the 
fallow deer could bound at leisure ; or one would 
leap in haste, and half a hundred follow in 
groundless panic. ‘The wealth of animal life in 
that green solitude, where the voice of man was 
hardly ever heard, was prodigious; the rarest 
birds were common there ; even those who had 
their habitations by the sea were sometimes lured 
to this as silent spot, and skimmed above its un- 
dulating dells as o'er the billow. The eagle and 
the osprey had been caught there; and, indeed, 
a specimen of each was caged in a sort of aviary, 
which Grange had had constructed at the back 
of the lodge; while Yorke’s sitting-room was 
literally stuffed full of these strange feathered 
visitants, which had fallen victims to the keep- 
er’s gun. The horse-hair sofa had a noble cover 
@ deer-skin ; the foot-stool and the fire-rug were 
made of furs, or skins that would have fetched 
their price elsewhere, and been held rare, al- 
though once worn by British beast or ‘‘ varmint.” 
The walls were stuck with antlers, and the very 
handle of the bell-rope was the fore-foot of a 
stag. Each of these had its story; and nothing 
pleased the old man better than to have a listen- 
er to his long-winded tales of how and where 
and when the thing was slain. All persons whose 
lives are passed in the open air, and in compara- 
tive solitude, seem in this respect to be descend- 
ants of Dame Quickly; their wearisome digres- 
sions and unnecessary preciseness as to date and 
place try the patience of all other kinds of men, 
and this was the chief cross which Grange’s 
lodger had to bear as an offset to the excellence 
of his quarters. It must be confessed that he 
did not bear it meekly. To stop old Walter in 
mid-talk—without an open quarrel—was an ab- 
solute impossibility; but his young companion 
would turn the stream of his discourse, avithout 
much ceremony, from the records of slaughter 
into another channel (almost as natural to it)— 
the characteristics and peculiarities of his master 
Carew. Of this subject, notwithstanding that 
that other made him fret and fume so, Yorke 
never seemed to tire. 

“*T should like to know your master,” he had 
said, half musingly, after listening to one of these 
strange recitals, soon after his arrival; to which 
Grange had answered, laughing: ‘* Well, Squire’s 
a very easy one to know. He picks up friends 
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by every road-side, without much troubling him- 
self as to who they are, I promise you.” 

‘The young man’s face grew dark with anger ; 
but the idea of self-respect, far less of pride, was 
necessarily strange to a servant of Carew’s. So 
Grange went on, unconscious of offense : ‘* Now, 
if vou were a young woman,” he chuckled, ‘‘ and 
as good-looking as you are as a lad, there would 
be none more welcome than yourself up at the 
big house. Pretty gals, bless ye, need no intro- 
duction yonder; and yet one w ould have thought 
that Squire would know better than to meddle 
with the mischievous hussies—he took his-lesson 
early enough, at allevents. Why, he married be- 
fore he was your age, and not half so much of a 
man to look at, neither. You have heard talk 
of that, I dare say, however, in London ?” 

Richard Yorke, as the keeper had hinted, was 
a very handsome lad—brown-cheeked, blue-eyed, 
and with rich clustering hair as black as a sloe ; 
but at this moment he did not look prepossess- 
ing. He frowned and flashed a furious glance 
upon the speaker; but old Grange, who had an 
eye like a hawk, for the objects that a hawk de- 
sires, was as blind as a mole to any evidence of 
human emotion short of a punch on the head, 
and went on unheeding : 

‘‘ Well, I thought you must ha’ heard o’ that 
too. We folk down here heard o’ nothing else 
for all that year. She got hold o’ Squire, this 
ere woman did, though he was but a school-boy, 
and she old enough to be his mother, bless ye, 
and was married to him. And they kep’ it se- 
cret for six months; and that’s what bangs me 
most about it all. For Carew, he can keep no- 
thing secret—nothing: he blurts all out; and 
that’s why he seems so much worse than he is to 
some people. Oh, she must have been a deep 
one, she must!” 

**You never saw her, then?” asked Yorke, 
carelessly shading his eyes, as though from the 
westéring sun, which Midas-like, was turning ev- 
ery thing it touched in that broad landscape into 
gold. 

‘**Oh yes, I see her; she was here with Squire 
near half a year. Mrs. Carew—the old lady, I 
mean—was at Crompton then; and the young 
one—though she was no chicken neither—she 
tried to get her turned out; but she wasn’t clev- 
er enough, clever as she was, for that job. Ca- 
rew loved his mother, as indeed he ought, for she 
had never denied him any thing since he was 
born; and so, in that pitched battle between the 
women, he took his mother’s side. And in the 
end the old lady took his, and with a vengeance. 
I do think that if it had not been for her, young 
madam would have held on— Why, what's the 
matter, young gentleman? ‘That was an oath 
it for the mouth of Squire hisself.” 

** It's this cursed toothache,” exclaimed Yorke, 
passionately. ‘‘It has worried me so ever since 
you began to speak that I should have gone mad 
if I had not let out at it a bit. Never mind 
me; I’m better now.” 

‘* Well, that’s like the Squire again,” returned 
the keeper, admiringly. ‘‘He seems allus to 
find hisself better for letting out at things, and 
at people too, for the matter of that. ‘To hear 
him sometimes, one would almost think the 
ground must open ; not that he means any harm, 
but it’s a way he’s got ; but it does frighten them 
as is not used to him, surely. I mind that day 
when he first took the fox-hounds out, and Mr. 
Howard the sheriff as was that year—he’s dead 
and gone long since, and his grandson-is sheriff 
now again, which is cur’ous—well, he happened 
to ride a bit too forward with the dogs, and our 
young master— Oh dear, dear,” and the old 
man began to chuckle like a hen that has laid 
two eggs at a time, ‘‘ how he did swear at the 
old man!” 

** You were talking about Mrs. Carew the eld- 
er,” observed the artist, coolly. 

‘“*Was 1? ‘True, so I was. Well, she and 
the young Squire was for all the world like a deer 
with her fawn—all tenderness and timidity, so 
long as he was let alone; but when this ‘ere wo- 
man came, as she considered his enemy, she was 
as bold as a red stag—nay, as one of our wild-cat- 
tle. It was through her, I say, that the bride 
got the sack at last; and when that was done 
the old lady seemed to have done her work, and 
was content enough when her son portioned her 
off, and persuaded her to live at the dower-house 
at Morden; and indeed she could hardly have 
staid at Crompton, with such goings on as there 
are now—feastings and fightings and flirtings—” 

** Just so,” interrupted the young painter; 
‘‘she got her way, I know. But with respect 
to the younger lady, Mrs. Charles Carew, what 
was she like, and what did people say of her ?” 

‘*Well, not much good, I reckon. What 
could they say of a school-mistress who marries 
her pupil ?” © 

** A school-mistress, was she?” said Yorke, in 
a strange husky voice. ‘‘ We never heard that 
in London.” 

‘“*Well, she was summat of that sort, Sir, 
though I don’t know exactly what. Young as 
he was, Carew was not quite child enough to be 
at a dame’s school, that’s true. But she was not 
a mere servant-girl, as some said, any way, for 
she could play and sing—ay, songs that pleased 
him too—and she had book-learning, I've heard, 
such as would have astonished you; so that some 
folks said she was a witch, and had the devil's 
help to catch Carew. But a woman don’t want 
magic, bless you, to comé over a lad of seventeen 
—not she. What nonsense people talk! If any 
pretty girl about Crompton was to take a fancy 
to you now, as is like enough, do you suppose—” 

** But I thought you said that Mrs. Charles 
Carew was not a girl ?” 

‘*Nor more she was: she was five-and-thirty 
if she was a day ; and yet—there was the wonder 
of it—she did net look much over twenty! I've 
heard our gentlemen, when out shooting, liken 
her to some fine Frenchwoman as never grew 
old, and was fell in love with unbeknown by her 


*so far as the frames go. 








grandson. Now, what was her name? I got it 
written down somewhere in my old pocket-book ; 
it was summut like Longclothes.” 

** Ninon de I’ Enclos ?” suggested Yorke, with- 
out a smile. : 

** Ay, that’s the name. Well, Mrs. Charles 
Carew, as you call her, was just like her, and a 
regular everlasting! She was not what you 
would call pretty, but very ‘‘ taking” looking, 
and with a bloom and freshness on her as would 
have deceived any man. Her voice was like 
music itself, and she moved like a stag o’ ten; 
and the Squire being always manly looking and 
swarthy, like yourself, there was reully little dif- 
ference between them to look at. I dare say she’s 
gone all to pieces now, as women will do, while 
the Squire looks much the same as he did then.” 

**T have never even seen him,” said the land- 
scape-painter, moodily. 

** Well, don’t you stare at him, young master, 
when you do get that chance, that’s all. Some 
comes down here merely to look at him, as if he 
was a show, and that puts him in a pretty rage, 
I promise you; though to get to know him, as I 
say, is easy enough, if you go the right way about 
it. If you were a good rider, for instance, and 
could lead the field one day when the hunting 
begins, he’d ask you to dinner to a certainty ; or 
if you could drive stags—why, he would have 
given you a hundred pounds last midsummer, 
when we couldn’t get the beasts to swim the 
lake. ‘There’s a pretty mess come o’ that, by- 
the-by; for, out of the talk there was among the 
gentlemen about that difficulty, the Squire laid a 
bet as he would drive stags; not as we do, mind 
you, but in harness, like carriage-horses; and, 
cuss me, if he hasn't had the break out half a 
dozen times with four red deer in it, and you 
may see him tearing through the park, with 


| mounted grooms and keepers on the right and 
| left of him, all galloping their hardest, and the 


Squire with the ribbons, a-holloaing like mad! 
For my part, I don’t like such pranks, and would 
much sooner not be there to see’em. There will 
be mischief some day with it yet, for all that old 
Lord Orford, down at Newmarket some fifty 
years ago, used to do the same thing, they say. 
[t ain’t in nature that stags should be drav four- 
in-hand, even by Carew. However, the Squire 
won his wager; and we haven't seen none 0’ that 
wild work o’ late weeks, though we may see it 
again any day.” 

**T have heard of that strange exploit,” ob- 
served Yorke; ‘* but as driving deer, even in the 
ordinary way, is not my calling, and as I am no 
great rider, even if I had a horse, I don’t see how 
I am to introduce myself to your mad Squire, 
and yet I have a great fancy for his acquaintance. 
Do you think he’d buy any of these drawings, 
taken in his own park, from his own timber ?” 
The ygung man touched a port-folio, already well 
stock@@ with studies of oak and beech. ‘‘ Here 
is a sketch of the Decoy Pond, for instance, with 
the oldest tree in the chase beside it; would not 
that interest him, think yon? You think not?” 

‘* Well, young gentleman,” said the keeper, 
frankly, “if I say no, it ain't that I medn any 
slight to your drawing. It’s like the tree enough, 
for certain, with the very hoop of iron as I puf 
round it with my own hands twenty years ago— 
and, by the same token, it will want another be- 
fore this winter’s out; but 1 don’t think the 
Squire cares much for such matters. He might, 
maybe, just give a look at it, or he might bid you 
go to the devil for a paper-staining son of a— 
well—what you will. He does not care a far- 
thing, bless ‘ee, for all the great pictures in his 
own gallery, though they cost his grandfather a 
mint of money, and are certainly a fine sight— 
And, on the other 
hand, if he happens to be cross-grained that day, 
he might tear it up before you could say * Hold,’ 
and kick you down the Hall steps into the bar- 
gain, as he has done to many a one. That's where 
it is, you see, the Squire is so chancy.” 

**] don’t think he would kick me down his 
Hall steps,” said Yorke, grimly. 

The keeper grinned. ‘* Well, you see, nobody 
can tell that till it’s tried. The Squire is a regu- 
lar bruiser, I promise you, though I grant you 
are a strapping young fellow, and you have told 
me that you know how to use your fists. - That's 
a great thing, mind you, for a man to ha’ learnt ; 
a deal better than Latin or such-like, in my opin- 
ion. Folks talk of life-freservers and pistols, but 
there’s nothing like a good pair of well-handled 
fists when one has to tackle a poacher. I've been 
at Crompton, man and boy, these fifty years, and 
had a good many rough-and-tumbles with that 
sort, and I have never had the worst of it yet. 
It prevents bloodshed on both sides ; for if you 
haven't no shooting-iron, there’s few Englishmen, 
poachers or not, who will draw trigger on you ; 
and as for a bludgeon, it’s as likely to be in my 
hand as another's after the first half minute.” 

**Is there much poaching now at Crompton ?” 
inquired Yorke, mechanically. It would have 
been plain to any less obtuse observer than his 
companion that he no longer gave him his atten- 
tion. 

‘* Well, no; nothing to be called serious has 
happened lately; though I dare say we shall have 
some scrimmages as the winter comes on; there’s 
allus a good deat of what I calls hanky-panky 
work in the fawn season. Women and children 
—especially children—will come into the park, 
under pretense o’ picking up sticks; and they'll 
put away a new dropped fawn in their bundles, 
if they get the chance; and then they take it 
home, to be reared until it grows up, and can be 
sold for venison,” 

‘* | should have thought there would have been 
no market for such a commodity—that is, in the 
case of people such as you describe,” observed 
Yorke, yawning. 

** Market!” echoed the keeper, contemptuous- 
ly; ‘‘there’d be a market to-morrow morning for 
the whole herd o’ our wild-cattle, if they were 
stolen to-night ; there'd be a market for a rhi- 
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noceros or a halligator, if we happened to keep 
‘em, bless ‘ee, as easy as for a sucking pig! But 
I don’t call that poaching—I mean the fawn- 
stealing. It’s the professionals from the Mid- 
land towns as come by tens and twenties at a 
time as is our trouble. We generally gets wind 
of ‘em beforehand, and then out we all goes, and 
Squire with us—for he dearly loves a fight—and 
then there’s broken crowns and bloody noses ; 
but, thank God, there’s been no murder done, 
at least, not in my time, at Crompton. And that 
reminds me, Sir, that it’s time for me to start on 
my evening rounds,” 

** Well, when you next have any news of such 
an incursion, Grange, I hope you will let me 
make one of your party,” said Yorke, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘*I can hit out straight from the 
shoulder; and perhaps I might get to know the 
Squire that way.” 

“* And as likely a road to lead you into his 
good graces, Sir,” said the keeptr, rising, *‘ as 
any lL know. Are you for a walk round the park 
this fine evening, Sir?” 

**No; not to-night, thank you, Grange. I 
have got to fill in this sketch a bit that I took 
this morning.” , 

** Then, good-night, Sir, for I sha'n't return be- 
fore daylight.” 

But it was not till long after the keeper had 
taken his departure that Richard Yorke turned 
hand or eye to his unfinished drawing. He sat 
staring straight before him with steadfast eyes 
and thoughtful face, for hours, murmuring to 
himself disjointed sentences ; and ever and anon 
he started up and paced the little room with 
rapid strides. ‘‘ He shall see me, and know me, 
too,” muttered he, at last, between his clenched 
teeth, ‘‘though it should cost one of us our lives. 
She shall not say I came down to this wilderness, 
like some hunted beast to covert, for nothing.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Actuors and publishers are always, and very proper- 
ly, carefu) concerning their copyrights. By a law 
which has recently passed Congress, copyrights are no 
longer to be taken out in the District Courts, but by 
application te the Librarian of Congress. Hitherto 
the steps required were to transmit a copy of the title 
of the work before publication to the clerk of the Unit- 
ed States District Court of the district in which the 
author or proprietor of the work resided; and after 
publication to forward one copy to the clerk and an- 
other copy to the Library of Congress. Now the whole 





, business of entering copyrights is to be done at the 


Congressional Library. The title-page is to be sent 
there to be registered, and the two copies are to be 
forwarded to the library for its shelves. They go free 
by mail. 

The same law makes many other changes in the law 
of copyrights, and also in that of patents, on which 
subject a complete system of new provisions is pre- 
sented. The recent statute may be regarded as the 
first-fruits of a commission created some time ago to 
revise all the laws of the United States, as it is found- 
ed upon a bill reported by the commissioners. The 
commission as now constituted, composed of Judge 
Charles P. James, Mr. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, and 
Mr. Victor C. Barringer, are proceeding with the prep- 
aration of the laws on other subjects. 





Last week, at the regular wéekly session of the Board 
of Health, only one ¢ase of small-pox was reported, 
and not a single death had occurred in this city during 
the previous week from that disease. That was the 
first week in nine months without a death from small- 
pox. By cable, from Paris, 267 deaths from that cause 
were announced as having occurred in that city. Either 
vaccination or something else appears to be productive 
of good results here. 


A few days ago a young girl of fourteen, living at 
Port Jervis, was kindling a fire, and using kerosene 
oi] to hasten the work, when the flames communicated 
to the can, and a terrific explosion followed, by which 
she was burned in a frightful manner. There is no 
more dangerous compound in the hands of the igno- 
rant or careless than such kerosene as is commonly 
sold at a cheap price. 


Queen Isabella did not make the renouncing of her 
throne a mournful business. She made a gala toilet 
for the occasion, wearing a rose-colored silk dress pro- 
fusely covered with white lace, a splendid parure of 
pearis, and a diamond girdle ; and with that command 
of countenance which seldom fails to reward long 
practice in the performance of royal functions, put on 
an extremely merry look. As she took her seat ina 
throne-room, Don Alfonso, Prince of Asturias, her 
eldest son, stood on her right hand, simply dressed in 
a short black jacket and knickerbockers. Queen Isa- 
bella made a short speech to the assembled witnesses 
before she read her abdication. When the ceremony 
was over, the youthful king of Spain, apparently not 
particularly impressed by the honors conferred upon 
him, rushed up to the Duke de Sesto, and said: “ You 
haven't seen my new velocipede ; come into the garden 
and look at it!" 





The gypsum deposits on the California coast prom- 
ise, if properly developed, to become one of the most 
valuable resources of that State. One large deposit 
has been discoyered on St. Mark’s Island, in the Gulf 
of California. It has already been worked to a consid- 
erable extent, and it is believed that soon there will be 
an ample supply of plaster of Paris of home manufac- 
ture for the Pacific coast. Gypsum is the basis of the 
finest cements, and also is a valuable fertilizer. 





De Cordova is preparing a lecture on Dickens; 80 is 
Miss Kate Field.—The Pope has received a present of 
$8000 from a wealthy maiden lady of Montreal, who is 
now in Rome.—Vinnie Ream is busily putting the fin- 
ishing toucfies to her iast bust, preparatory to return- 
ing to this country.—The Queen of Denmark is a 





model woman, if, as is reported, she spends only $100 


a year for new dresses! 





The General Superintendent of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau states that “ considering their previous condition, 
the advance of the freedmen in al] material and moral 
respects unquestionably surpasses that of the white 
people of the Southern States. Two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-one day and night schools, with 
122,317 pupils; 1456 Sunday-schools, with 88,300 pu- 
pils; 38 normal or high schools, with 3834 pupils: the 
advance of about 600v pupils in the higher branches ; 
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the accumulation of $12,600,000 in savings-banks, be- 
sides nearly $11,000,000 drawn out chiefly for import- 
ant purchases, are guarantees of the future progress 
of the freedmen, as well as evidences of the important 
work accomplished by the Freedmen's Bureau.” 


The North Adams Orientals are al! young ~—none 
over twenty-two, it is said, excepting the two cooks, 
who are over thirty, and are the only married men in 
the party. All wear the national queue. These queues 
are often of great length, and tied at the end with a 
ribbon. When at work they are worn coiled around 
the crown, looking ludicrously like a lady's chignon., 





Punch announces that during the present oppressive 
heat one of the prominent London theatres will be 
“iced.” Also that private reffigerators, to hold four 
persons, will be furnished at three guineas, Some 
fresh air will be given by the orchestra every half hour. 
The performances will commence with the farce of 
“ Cool as a Cucumber,” after which the romantic drama 
entitled “‘ The Sea of Ice ;” to conclude with the laugh- 
able after-piece called “‘ Nothing to Wear.” 





Paris is repairing its streets by steam-power, The 
machine consists of a small steam-engine on wheels, 
drawn by one horse, to the rear of which is attached 
the * pavior,” which is forced upon the ground by a 
blow from the piston, and slides on a bar some etx feet 
long, and can thus be directed by the driver to any 
stone which requires forcing home. The machine is 
now at work im the Rue de Grenelle, St. Germain, and 
is considered a success, 

When Dickens's death was first announced ip the pa- 
pers a prominent mercantile gentleman met a Boston 
friend in the streets of that city, and naturally the con- 
versation turned upon the subject of hie death. In re- 
ply to a remark of the Bostonian that Dickens's death 
was a great losa, the merchant exclaimed, “ Dickens? 
Dickens? I've heard of the name. When is his fu- 
neral? Will he be buried in Mount Auburn ?” 





Some time ago the ship Puritan arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from New York. The captain reported that eft- 
er the vessel had been out three days, Henry Wilhama, 
a boy sixteen years old, fell overboard while engaged 
in lashing the life buoys to the taffrail, and was 
drowned. Recently it has been ascertained that the 
boy is in New York, alive and well. His own state- 
ment is that while lashing the buove he became dizzy 
and fell overboard ; that he called for help, but no one 
heard him, and that he began to think his time had 
come, when a piece of cord-wood floated past him, and 
he swam for it. He remained i ‘he water by the aid 
of this piece of wood for eleven hours, when a coaster 
came in sight. He hailed her, a boat was sent after 
him, and he was taken back to New York. Certainly 
this is a most remarkable escape from death. 





The new French Minister, M. Prévost-Paradol, re- 
cently arrived at Washington, accompanied by his 
young son, and a daughter about seventeen years old. 
M. Paradol is apparently a man of culture and ability, 
and is exceedingly interesting in conversation. During 
the civil war he was a consistent and influential friend 
of the Union cause; and on the death of President 
Lincoln he wrote an able article in the Journal dea 
Débats, by which he showed his warm appreciation of 
the character of the martyr President. M. Paradol ex- 
pects to spend a part of the midsummer at Newport. 





Commissioner Tweed has issued stil! more stringent 


|} regulations regarding the waste of the Croton water, 
; and has announced his intention of maintaining a 





rigid surveillance over the use of it until water-meters 
are generally attached, when the parties ueing water 
wili be careful about wasting it, as they will be charged 
for all the water passing through the meter. 





It appears that dogs are not to be slaughtered this 
year in the wholesale manner which has prevailed in 
former summer seasons. It has been thought by some 
scientific investigators that hydrophobia is not neces- 
sarily coincident with an elevated temperature; and in 
proof of this theory it is stated that there are fewer 
cases of it in the midsummer monthe than guring sev- 
eral other months. In a recent lecture read by Dr. 
John P. Garrish at the quarterly meeting of the Med- 
ical Board of the Eastern Dispensary, it was shown, 
however, that the months in which the largest num- 
ber of cases of the disease have been reported are 
September, November, and December. This indicates, 
considering the ‘ong period usually required for the 
development of the poison, that the greatest number 
of persons are bitten about the time of the dog-daya. 
The period before the poison from the bite of a mad 
dog begins to show ‘ts presence in the system varics 
from three to seven weeks, rarely more or less than 
that period. A remarkable experiment, in the interest 
of science, was once made: 138 dogs were collected 
which had either been bitten by mad dogs or inocula- 
ted with the foam freshly collected from the mad ani- 
mals, Of this number 68 went mad—a few within a 
few days, but most of them at intervals of from 20 to 90 
days. It appears that instances of hydrophobia occur 
much less frequently in southern then northern lati- 
tudes. South America is said to be entirely free from 
{t. This peculiar malady has thus far almost baffled 
medical skill. Often when a person has been bitten 
by a dog supposed to be rabid he suffers greatly from 
apprehensions. But actual contact of the saliva of a 
rabid animal with a wounded or abraded surface is re- 
quired for the development of bydrophobia; and fre- 
quently when an anima! bites through the clothing the 
poison does not reach the system. Dr. Garrish stated 
that a mad dog never has fits; that the existence of 
epilepsy is a clear proof that there is no rabies; also 
that they do not shun the water. They will stand and 
lap the water with no spasm attending the effort to 
swallow, but swallowing little on account of the in- 
variable ,paralysis of the muscles about the jaws and 
throat—a sign by which the rabid dog may be detect- 
ed, It was thought a while ago that bromide of po- 
tassium would prove a remedy for this mucli-dreaded 
disease; but recent experiments, both in this country 
and in Europe, have shown it to be ineffectual. A 
celebrated veterinary surgeon, who has himself been 
bitten on several occasions, says that crystal of nitrate 
of silver rubbed into the wound will positively pre- 
vent hydrophobia. An eminent French physician rec- 
ommends the Russian bath as a successful remedy. 
His system once having been inoculated with virus 
from the saliva of a patient suffering with hydrophobia, 
he experienced symptoms of the dreadful dieease. He 
took a steam bath, and when it reached the heat of 
seventy-five degrees centigrade, all the symptoms dis- 
appeared as if by magic, and he experienced them no 
more. Dr. Garrish also gives his own decision in fa- 
vor of the vapor bath as an effective means of elimina- 
ting the poison from the system, 




















DAHLGREN. 

DAHLGREN, one of 
, . most distinguished as well as one of the most 
. f the United States Navy, died in 
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RIOT. 
ii m of the 
k pl i this city, July 12, 
of ** Orar en” and a mob of 
| ( . The Orangemen, to the num- 
f t twenty-five hundred, including many 
l assembled in Elm Park 
f iting the anniversary of 
Boyne, when Wittiam III. de- 





sofJamesII. While thus peace- 
they were suddenly set upon by a 
composed of about six hundred 











THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL DAHLGREN.—[Puor. ny M. B. Beapy, Wasmneron, D.C.) 


of the lowest class of Irish Catholics, armed with 
clubs and pistols, who broke through the Park 
palings and began a wild assault upon the Orange- 
men, regardless of the presence of women and 
children. 


were promptly summoned, the rioters were re- | 


With the assistance of the police, who | 


THE RIOT AT ELM PARK.—[Drawn py Srantey Fox.] 


pulsed, but not until several had been killed or 
mortally wounded on both sides, while the list 
of minor casualties was quite large. After the 
fight in the Park the mob attacked the Bighth 
Avenue cars, containing a large number of the 
Orange party, and, but for the timely igterference 
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of the police, the loss of life would have been 
much greater than it was. Our illustration rep- 
resents the first rush of the rioters into the Park 
after breaking down the palings. 
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WATER WE SHOULD NOT DRINK. 


Warer visibly containing organic matter no 
man will drink if he can avoid the draught. He 
may be told by the highest authorities that the 
presence of organic matter does not necessarily 
make the water unfit for drinking, but he declines 
to slake his thirst from such acap. In this im- 
agination may wrong him. He errs, it is true, 
upon the side of safety, but the distinction must 
be maintained. The water issuing from near a 
peat bed may be dark in color, unpleasant to the 
taste, and full of organic matter, and yet be far 
less unwholesome to drink than a colorless or 
dimly transparent water, which may have many 
germs, drawn from some pretty nook of a shaded 
stream where the current moves slowly among 
rank weeds. 

All organized bodies are formed of the same 
elementary substances—oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, with frequently nitrogen. The vegetable 
supplies food for the animal, and the atmosphere 
is necessary for the existence of both. So there 
is a mutual necessity of being, and the continu- 
ance of one is dependent upon the permanence 
of the others. From this similarity in the com- 
position of the vegetable and animal it must be 
difficult to distinguish the products of one from 
those of the other when in decomposition. 

To test the organic contents and condition of 
a water is possible only to a chemist, but there is 
a simple method of examination which may al- 
ways be adopted. It consists in placing a glass 
of water where the sunlight falls and the temper- 
ature is favorable to the production of vitality. 
If the germs of life are there, the vessel may in a 
few days be filled with microscopic forms. If 
nitrogen abound, animal life may appear and de- 
composition actively commence. But ‘this will 
depend upon the state of the organic impurity. 
Two grains of animal matter may in the water 
of one locality give birth to many disagreeable 
creatures, while a much larger quantity in water 
from another locality may not contain any such 
miniature monsiers. The nature or kind of the 
organic matter, therefore, must determine wheth- 
er the water is fit for drinking, and till this is 
done let it be avoided. 

Water brought into a house for domestic 
use in lead pipes, or from lead cisterns, should 
be examined before it is accepted as a safe drink. 
This experiment may be approximately made by 
placing for a few hours a piece of polished lead 
in the suspected water. Should the metal sur- 
face be tarnished; the water in which the film is 
produced has been made poisonous by its passage 
through lead pipes. 
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THE CHINESE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Last week we gave our readers a sketch of 
North Adams, where the Chinese shoemakers 
have settled down, and of the general work-room 
where they are employed. ‘This week we con- 
tinue the series, with illustrations that give some 
insight into the life and ways of this peculiar 
class of immigrants. 

The first illustration is the portrait of Au 
Sina, the foreman of the band, who is consid- 
ered one of the most intelligent Chinamen in 
America. He has lived some time in this coun- 
try, chiefly in San Francisco, where he attended 
an evening school, ard learned to speak and read 
and write English with considerable fluency and 
correctness. He is a smart, wide-awake speci- 
men of a Chinaman, and 
exhibits no little tact in __ 
the management of his 
countrymen in their new | 
situation. 

The Chinese have 
their owm culinary de- 
partment, as they would 
find it impossible to 
adapt themselves to the 
style of cookery preva- 
lent in most New En- 
gland towns, which must 
be acknowledged to be 
almost as barbarous as 
their own. They also 
have a general sleeping 
apartment, fitted up with 
bunks very much in the 
manner of the steerage 
of an-emigrant ship.— 
These are kept in the 
neatest order and. scru- 
pulously clean. As yet, 
the Chinese associate but 
little among the towns- 
people; though they are 
not molested in any way, 
and have their own play- 
ground for exercise and 
recreation. Their quiet 
behavior and steady ap- 
plication to work have 
done much to conciliate 
their neighbors, who be- 
gin to feel that even the 
Chinese in this country, 
when they behave them- 
selves and attend to their 
own business, have rights 
which all are bound to 
respect. 
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and finally sprinkled copiously either with broth 
or with milk. The richer Arabs add to this prep- 
aration mutton, fowl, hard eggs, beans, with 
artichokes, sugar, dried grapes, and sometimes, 
when near the coast, potatoes, which they pur- 
chase from the Christians. ‘This is, as we have 
said, the national dish, perfectly suited to the 
climate and the habits of the people. Rich 
and poor equally delight in it, and they are 
never tired of it from one end of the year to 
the other. It must be well cooked, and it is 
never eaten cold. 

The staple food, however, of the poorest Arabs 
is the dchicha—roasted corn—which they pound 
and then boil with butter; or it may even con- 
sist of roasted barley or beans, which they pound 
also, and then wet with water, and they carry 
sometimes a supply of it in the corner of their 
burnouse. 

In the way of such preparations of meal, the 
Arab also has the mermez. The mermez is made 
of unripe ears of barley, lightly roasted, and 
pounded in the hand-mill. These are then 
moistened with water, or milk, and mixed with 
salt meat and butter. 
other compound called the cherchem, made of 
corn boiled in salt and water, with which they 
provide themselves when on expeditions in coun- 
tries devoid of resources, and by the aid of which 
they find they can the most easily dispense with 
all other kinds of food. 

The richer Arabs have, however, excellent 
bread, while the poorer folk content themselves 
with flat cakes of meal cooked hastily in earthen- 
ware dishes. Bread of new barley is a luxury 
for every Arab. For condiment the Arab not 
only has salt, but he makes abundant use of 
black and red pepper, of which the quantity he 
eats isenormous. It is the great delight and joy 





of the poor Arab: it replaces wine as a tonic; 
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AN ARAB MEAL. 


Tue basis of the Arab 
menu is, and has been 
for centuries, the cousscoussou, also called in dif- 
ferent countries taam and messeefouf. The 
cousscoussou is made of wheaten flour, which 


has been ground in portable hand-mills by the | 
women of the camp, and then passed through a pepper. 


sieve, rolled with the fingers, cooked by steam, 
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And there is also an- 
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THE PLAY-GROUND.—[Sketcurp ny Tuzo. R. Davis.) 


goat-skins, acquires a rancid flavor, which, how- | even to their horses, esteeming it better for them 


| ever, as is the case in other parts of the world, 


than barley, and believing that for horse and 


becomes preferable to that of fresh butter by | man alike it is the most strengthening of all 


| acquired taste. 


| . > > ‘ “oer 
| ately fond of all sorts of preparations of milk, | 





THE MESS-ROOM.—[Skerouep sy Tuxo. R. Davis.) 


and when an Arab of the poorer sort Jeaves his | and especially of curds and whey; they rarely 


tent to go to market to purchase provisions for 
his family, his wife winds up her list of commis- 
sions by crying after him, ‘‘ And don't forget the 


The butter of the Arabs, from being cured in 


THE KITCHEN.—{Sxercuzp ny Tuxzo. R. Davis.) 





drink the pure milk of the cow, and, indeed, 
esteem it injurious. Of goat’s milk and ewe’'s 
milk they consume a gregt deal in different 
fashions. But of all sorts of milk the most 
prized is that of the camel, which they give 
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The Arabs, too, are passion- | kinds of diet. 


Such is the broad and simple basis of an Arab’s 
meal; to which may be 

———— added, in the case of 
Mi "| richer folk, roasted mut 

| ton (el kebch mechoui ), 

or fowl, par- 
tridge, etc. And Arabs 
are pronounced by Gen- 
eral Daumas to be the 
first rétisseurs in the 
world. There may be 
also the kibab, consist- 
ing of pieces of mutton 
roasted on a skewer; or 
the terbiya, a stew of 
mutton, with eggs and 
tomatoes; e/ hhamiss, 
another kind of mutton 
stew; el mekhetter, a 
fricassee of fowl, with 
garbanzos ; the dolmdy 
a dish of meat stuffed 
with vegetables, and sea- 
soned highly with Cay- 
enne pepper; or there 
may be e/ beraniya, one 
of the triumphs of the 
Arab cuisine—a breast 


roasted 


of mutton cut up in 
pieces, and arranged 
with butter, eggs, 


. wild artichokes, grated 
cheese, and spices; ef 
kabama, a stew of mut- 
ton again, to which 
parsley and onions give 
the prevailing flavor. 

Leaving unnoticed 
other dishes which form 
the pidces de résistance 
of an Arab dinner, it 
may be mentioned that 
soups also are not want- 
ing to the hospitality of 
arich Arab. Noris the 
Arab pastry-cook alto- 
gether contemptible in 
the way of cakes and 
sweetmeats: the crowning glory of his workman- 
ship is said to consist in the se baa el aaroussa 
—the ‘‘ finger of the bride ;” a sweetmeat most 
in renown at Bagdad, but which is said to be 
unknown in Algeria. 

The Arabs, moreover, eat fruit in abundance, 
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BABOON LIFE IN AFRICA. | 


Near the Winterberg, a mountain to the 


| north of the eastern frontier of the Cape of 
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g ie end of the dinner—Arab etiquette 
requires that guests shall drink but once at the 
end of the. dinner—water ond sour milk were 
passed round in wooden and earthen bowls, 
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his horse is brought to the door, and he is ac- 
1 by his host to a certain distance. 

i guest take leave of each other, 
y May God increase thy sub- 
‘* God will restore it” (#. ¢., what you 








ha pended for me). The reply is, ‘*Go with 

blessing.” ** Demand thy happiness.” ‘* May 
good befall thee ‘* Demand thy happiness ;” 
t is to say, ‘* Look now to yourself. While 


vere my guest your happiness was my af- 
now it 1s your own, . 
If an Arab receives a Christian, he will ob- 
the same rules with him as with an Arab. 
it he is a fanatic, or if he is malicious, however, 
a hundred ways of playing tricks upon his 
thout violating the rules of hospitality. 
be strict to the letter of the laws of guest- 
slit, but the spirit of performance will militate 
grievously against their efficiency: he will man- 
ynfound his Christian friend as much as 
possible with his Arab usages; he will have his 
food cooked with the most rancid butter that can 
be got; he will maliciously pitch his tent for 
him where he will be sure to be bitten by mos- 
quitoes, by the side of a stream or on the site of 
an old encampment; he will tether a newly 
weaned camel close by him, who will ery for 
its mother the whole night long, or a male 
donkey, who will bray from sunset to sunrise; 
and in the morning he will come and inquire 
with such an innocent face and such polite salu- 
tations how his guest has slept that the latter, 
if he is a wise man, will do no otherwise than 
y, ‘*Excellently well. May God be merciful 
to the authors of thy days,” and not give his host 
the triumph of reading any dissatisfaction in his 
face. If the Arab can no longer carry on the 
holy war against the infidel, this is a slight sub- 
stitute for it; ard you may perhaps contrive to 
+ with hiro in the same polite fashion, and 
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| rapidly to their stronghold, where they were wel- 


| calm down, but was shown by the unusual noises 


| discover distinct peculiarities*between the two 


Good Hope, some years ago, there were sever- | 
troops of baboons, young and old, which re- | 
sided in the deep rocky ravines, and gamboled 
among the fearful precipices around. Very hu- 
man were these creatures in their appearance 
and habits, especially when suddenly alarmed ; 
the mammas were then seen to catch up their 
young ones, who clung round their parents’ 
yecks, and were thus carried rapidly to the 
summit of the rocks, where they would gri- 
mace and cough ont their defiance at the in- 
truder who had ventured into their domain. 

An engmy, however, once found his way into 
their stronghold, and this was an enemy hun- 
gry, cunning, and powerful. It was a Cape 
leopard. Crouching down among the long 
grass, or amidst the crevices of the rocks, the 
leopard would suddenly spring upon a young bab- 
oon, and actually devour it before the eyes of 
its screeching parents. Strong as is a baboon, 
the leopard is yet far stronger, and with its ter- 
rible claws could soon tear to pieces the largest 
male baboon. 

During some days the leopard feasted on ba- 
boons, but at length these creatures combined, 

nd jointly attacked the leopard. They did not 

really mean to risk a pitched battle with him, 
for these creature evidently knew and respected 
his great powers. They had, too, as the result 
proved, determined on a safer and more crafty 
method of proceeding. 

The leopard, fearing the combined strength of 
his adversaries, left their neighborhood, and re- 
treated across country, but he was followed by 
nearly all the large baboons. On went the leop- 
ard; on followed the baboons. The day was 
hot, and the leopard disliked this perpetual 
tramping, and so tried to seek a retreat and 
lie downand rest. Then it was that the baboons 
closed round and worried him. Soon, too, he 
began to thirst, his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth, and the white foam covering his jaws. 

Water was soon scented by the hunted brute, 
and to this it rapidly made its way. But now the 
baboons became frantic; they closed on to the 
leopard, some by their great activity actually tear- 
ing him with their sharp teeth, and the creature 
could not drink. The baboons could relieve one 
another, and some could eat and drink too, while 
their companions continued worrying the leopard. 

During two days and a night the country for 
several miles along the course of these creatures 
was startled by the cries of pursuer and pursued, 
and several farmers were witnesses from a dis- 
tance of portions of the scene here described. 

They would not interfere, but watched the bab- 
oons’ method of administering justice. 

Worn out with exhaustion and thirst, the 
leopard at length conld totter on no further, 
and sank to the ground a prey to the baboons, 
who, in spite of his claws and teeth, which were 
yet formidable, attacked him with their whole 
force and soon tore him to pieces, they them- 
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Assembling their forces, the baboons returned 


comed by their females and young with choruses 
of loud and triumphant barks, which were con- 
tinued during the greater part of the night, while 
for several days the excitement did not seem to 


which proceeded from this curions colony. 
Another singular incident of baboon life is re- 
lated by a credible witness. 
Amidst the deeply wooded ravines of a range 
of mountains on the eastern frontier of the Cape 


oons were located. These creatures had found 
there a safe resting-place for many generations : 
so steep and dangerous were the cliffs that no 
creature except a baboon could dare wander 
among them, and so the animals were safe and 
happy. 

The traveler in that wild region would find his 
arrival announced from hill-tops by a chorus of 
wild weird-like coughs or barks, while these semi- 
human animals could be seen on the side of nat- 
urally formed walls, of a thousand feet deep, gri- 
macing at and threatening the solitary traveler. 
who had intruded into this domain—a domain 
of which a king might well be proud. 

This part of Africa has been gifted with a love- 
ly climate, and with an air that is inhaled with 
effects similar to those produced by quaffing 
Champagne. No wonder that the chameleon 
is found in this neighborhood—a creature fab- 
ulously said to feed on air—for it has a glorious 
feast if it feed on the scented air of the Amatola 
Mountains. 

Here are steep, rocky precipices; sheltered 
glens, each with bright flowery shrubs, whose 
purple and crimson blossoms give a distinct 
coloring to even the distant glens; while a sea 
of mighty hills rolls, one after the other, far as the 
eye can reach, boundless and desolate, yet lovely 
as a paradise, It is amidst these regions that 
the gray vulture floats like a thistle-down high 
up in the heavens ; where the eagle hisses through 
the air on his prey, and where the baboon scam- 
pers at will, the legitimate and hereditary pos- 
sessor of the soil. 

Human-like almost in form, the baboon seems 
nearly human in his passions, as the following 
anecdote will show. 

Some miles from the Amatola, and separated 
from them by an. intervening plain, was another 
rocky stronghold, in which another colony of 
baboons were located. These latter, to the inex- 
perienced eye, showed no distinct peculiarities 
from their neighbors in the Amatola, yet there 
were men whose keen perceptions were able to 
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The baboons themselves did not fraternize, | 
and if by chance stray baboons from each colony 
met one another in their wanderings, a regular 
fight ensued. | 

When the sun sank beneath the Chumie Hills, | 
the baBoons from that region would sit on the | 
most giddy precipices, and bark forth a defiance 
to the distant mountains. In that clear atmos- 
phere sound travels a long distance, and is heard 
during a still evening at almost fabulous dis- 
tances. Thus the barks and the coughs of the 
baboons at one district were heard and replied 
to by the creatures some miles off, in the Ama- 
tola. 

To the uninitiated these mere animal barks 
seemed to mean nothing; but to the keen ears 
and comprehensive senses of the baboons they 
conveyed the direst insults and most defiant chal- 
lenges. 

Human nature has its limits of endurance, and 
so has baboon nature; thus, after a particularly | 
warm summer day, during which, probably, the | 
creatures’ blood became additionally heated, the 
evening challenges were given and answered with 
unusual vehemence. The moon rose bright and 
full, and the night was calm and lovely, and it | 
seemed strange that all nature should not be at 
peace; but shortly after midnight the Chumie 
rocks and precipices resounded with screams, 
barks, and fiend-like sounds, as though a legion 
of demons had broken loose and were fighting 
among themselves. 

For hours these fearful sounds were heard, 
and the few settlers then in that neighborhood | 
listened with astonishment, not knowing wheth- 
er these noises indicated a coming storm of un- 
usual force, or were the indicators of some con- | 
vulsion of nature. Toward daybreak they grad- | 
ually ceased, and the men whose rest had been 
disturbed armed themselves and cautiously ap- 
proached the scene of the midnight tumult. 

The cause of the alarming disturbance was 
then manifest. The baboons of the Amatola 
had long borne the challenges and insults of 
their neighbors of the Chumie; they had list- 
ened to their taunts, and had burned with a de- | 
sire for vengeance. At length an attack was 
organized, and on the night in question the male 
baboons of the Amatola assaulted the colony of | 
the Chumie, and a fearful fight ensued. 

The baboon’s method of attack is singular and 
formidable ; his muscular power is enormous, 
while the crushing power of his jaws is inferior 
to that of many smaller animals; when once he 
grips with his jaws, however, he can hold on, } 
and so he combines his powers, by seizing his 
antagonist with his teeth, grasping him at the 
same time with his powerful arms, and then 
pushing him from him, so that he tears out the 
piece which he has in his mouth. By this means 
we have seen a large dog so maimed in a few sec- 
onds by a baboon that the former was obliged 
to be shot, as there was no hope of its recovery. 

The result of the night attack which we have 
described was, that nearly one hundred baboons 
were found dead or dying by the hunters who 
visited the scene of action, while it was remarked 
that the coughs and barks which had previously 
disturbed the evenings almost entirely ceased, as 
though each party had gained a certain amount 
of respect for the other, by the experience gained 
during the midnight battle. 











PROLONGED SLEEP. 


THE necessary amount of sleep for preserving 


& mens sana in corpore sano varies in different 
individuals. Infants and young chiJdren require 
far the most, and old persons the least, sleep. 
Perhaps seven hours is, as nearly as we can fix 
it, the average time that an average adult should 
devote to sleep. Active brain-work occasions a 
far greater demand for sleep than a good day's 
muscular exercise. 

Numerous cases of prolonged sleep for weeks, 
or even months, are on record, some of which are 
undoubtedly authentic, and probably are analo- 
gous with the phenomena of hybernation and 
estivation that occur in certain of the lower 
animals —as bears, bats, hedgehogs, dormice, 
and many fishes, reptiles, mollusks, and insects. 
These may be regarded as cases of trance rather 
than of ordinary sleep, inasmuch as, although 
there is no stupor, the patients can not be roused. 
We may quote one or two of the most remarkable 
of the well-authenticated instances. 

Samuel Clinton, or Chelton, of Timbury, near 
Bath, England, a laborer, aged twenty-five, ap- 
parently in sound health, fell asleep on the 13th 
of May, 1694, and could not be aroused. Food 
and drink which were placed at his bedside reg- 
ularly disappeared, although no one saw him eat- 
ing. At the end of a month he arose of his own 
accord, and went to his ordinary work. Except 
that he never spoke for a month, he kept appar- 
ently well till the 9th of April, 1696, when he 
again fell asleep. No external irritant—as cup- 
ping or scarifying—could arouse him; and he 
lay in this state for ten weeks, after which his 
jaws became so clenched together that it be- 
came necessary to utilize a hole in his teeth 
made by his pipe, and pour a little wine into 
his mouth throngh a quill. About two quarts 
were thus introduced in the course of six weeks 
and four days, and he took no other nourish- 
ment. On the 7th of August, after sleeping sev- 
enteen weeks, he awoke and dressed, not know- 
ing that he had slept more than a night, till he 
went into the fields and saw the harvest being 
gathered in which he had helped to sow when 
he fell asleep. He remained well and at his reg- 
ular work till the 17th of August, 1697, when he 
again fell asleep, and could not be roused by 
pricking, pinching, the application of hartshorn 
to the nostrils, ete., till the 19th of November, 
when his mother, hearing a noise, found him 
eating. She asked him how he did. He re- 
plied, *‘ Very well, thank God.” She asked him | 








“and there was no emaciation. 


| ete., cured without fail. 


which he liked best, bread and batter, or bread 
and cheese. Heanswered, “‘ Bread and cheese.” 
Upon this the woman, overjoyed, left him to ac- 
quaint his brother, and on their return to his 


| room they found him as fast asleep as ever, and 


could not by any means awake him. He finally 
awoke spontaneously at the beginning of Febru- 
aty, perfectly well, and remembering nothing that 
had happened during his long sleep; and this is 
the last we hear of him. 

A very remarkable case is that described by 
M. Blanchet to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and published in the Comptes Rendus for 1864. 
A lady, aged twenty-four, who slept for forty 
days at the age of eighteen, and fifty days at 
the age of twenty—including her honey-moon— 
at length had a sleep of nearly a year — from 
Easter-Sunday; 1862, to March, 1863. By the 
removal of a false front tooth she was fed with 
milk and broth. She was motionless, insensi- 
ble to any external stimulus, and her muscles 
were in a state of contraction. The pulse was 
very weak, and the breathing scarcely percep- 
tible. All the ordinary calls of nature were sus- 
pended. Her complexion was florid and healthy, 
Except in the last 
particular, her case approximates to one that has 
recently attracted much attention in England. 
The difference may be readily accounted for by 
the apparently persistent and almost total fast of 
the subject in the latter case. 








STAFFORD’S IRON AND SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 


Norturxe builds up and strengthens the sys- 
tem like iron; nothing purifies the blood like 
sulphur. Starrorp’s Iron anp ScLpuur Pow- 
DERS cure every blood disease the human flesh 
is heir to. Pimples, boils, or scrofulous sores 
disappezr instantly ; female weakness and irreg- 
ularities corrected ; dyspepsia, sick headache, 
Cures in all cases 
guaranteed, or money returned. Sold by al 
druggists, and by Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale 
Druggists, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥.—[Com. } 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

**We have used the Grover & Baker Ma.- 
chines in our manufacturing rooms for fifteen 
years. They have always given us the most un- 
qualified satisfaction, whether upon the finest 
and most costly silk and lace curtains, or the 
heaviest duck and canvas upholstering; and we 
feel that we can not recommend them too high- 
ly to all wanting a good, reliable sewing ma- 
chine."—ALLEeN F. Mackey, Chicago. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





It is a very significant fact, that notwithstamding 
the long period of THIRTY YEARS that the “ Pain 
Killer” has been before the world, it has never lost 
one whit of its popularity ; but, on the contrary, the 
call for it has steadily increased from its first discov- 
ery, and at no previous time has the demand for it 
been so great, or the quantity made been so large, as 
it is at this day. It is because people have found it to 
be all that it was claimed to be; and hence it is pop- 
ular, and always will be. 

Sold by all Druggists. [July 30, 1870. 


CHEGARAY INSTITUTE, 
English and French, for Young Ladies and Misses, 
Boarding and Day Pupils, 1527 & 1529 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will re-open on 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

French is the language of the family, and is con- 
stantly spoken in the Institnte. 

MADAME D'HERVILLY, 
Principal. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ro Fit any 
Fieve, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, TuE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 








WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT........ poe OS 
WARRIIN WEE ceswescecseccccssccescs = @ 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... ~ = 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. * 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME..............0.. “ 32 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MICROSCOPES. oO Price-List sent 


free on application. 
- H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
\ + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 














Jory 30, 1870.] 








NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gar” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
1870. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &e. Life, Letters, 
Lectures, and Addresses of Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847- 
1953. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons pgeached at 
Brighton _by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. *Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. td 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Maoccrecor, M.A, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. B W. Herwortu Dixon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. .Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of + Ill. 

y Joun 8, C. Annort, Author of “ The French Rev- 

olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Miustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremouials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY ; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxer, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. George Hesexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appéndices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenztr, F.S.A., 

AS With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 

Cloth, $3 00. a 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Waterruvry, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvet. Sautrs, Au- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots," &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Jounx W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author, 40th Theusand. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
IIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. O.irnant, Author of 
“ Agnes," “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wrxte Cotutns, Author of 
“ Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 


MISS 
Ilus- 


The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


By Witt Buack, Author of ‘In Silk 
8vo, Paper, 50 


KILMENY. 
Attire,” ‘Love or Marriage?" &c. 
cents. oe 


STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of ** Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “‘Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents. ox 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Crarurs 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of * Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the IMustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition. of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

ga All Harper's Editions of “ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Mlustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Awntuony 
Trottorr, Author of “The Bertrams,” “Castle 
Richmond,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “‘ Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. S8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of “My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. -_ 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





an esereenentnreatinnepemmmmmacenntateniies 





| saving much time and expense. 





mendations. 


one-tenth the price. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


>» 

The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, 
as imitations ¢ Gold ba wa is 8o well established as to 

rices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $1 
and for time to gold ones costing Ay me 
$200 gold oves. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 


and their reputation for time and 
uire mo recom- 
arance 
$150. Those of extra fine tinish, , equal to 


For these 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 


One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, 
Democrat. 


and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No, 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


LT. STEWART & C0. 


Closing Out their Stock 
OF 


French, English, and Domestic 


CARPETS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, 
Cocoa and Canton Mattings, &c., 


ATA 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Customers and strangers are respectfully invited to 
examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10tu Sts. 








Economy in House- 
LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 


Strengthening Nourishment! 
keeping !! 


ernments, None genuine without the signatures of 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max Von Pet- 
tenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 





STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


-. A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, inclnding 
Chickering & Sons, at Hxtremel); Low Prices, for Cash, 


| during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 


ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 





Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott's book 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will-prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 

3 50, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Location of unequaled beanty and healthfalness, 
Thorough preparation for College, Business, or Pro- 
fessional School. Term commences September 13th. 
For circulars, &c., address 

Hi. W. SIGLAR, A.M., Principal, 
Newburgh Institute, Newburgh, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


}{GHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—A Board- 
ing School for Young Menand Boys. Arrangements 
for lodging, boarding, and thorough Instruction very 
complete. Visit the Institute, or send for circulars to 
Rev. J. E. ALExanpeR, Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 


; B. WARRING’S MILITARY 
¢ BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. Send for Circular. 











ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at Ausvrnpatr, 
Mass., ten miles west of Boston. Instruction thor- 
ough, carefal, complete. Advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, French, and German unsurpassed. Particular at- 
tention paid tocommon and solid branches. Teachers 
chosen with great care. Number limited to40. Next 
year begins Sept. 15. Address Cuas. W. Cusurne. 


TTA RA ADDRESS EDSON BROS. 
INVENTORS Patent Agents, 459 9th 7e- 
Washington, D. C., for advice, terms, and references. 


= 


ADAY! 40new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples sext free. TI. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harrer & Broruess, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 





| believed, than any publisher of subscription-books, 
| The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 


ing are the following: 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPAZDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, axp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Skefthes of 
Distinguished Women. By Mrs. -Hate. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 

THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Ilus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
inane A household book for every Christian fam- 
ily. 

The above are al] beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons pow in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brorurnrs, New York. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$%. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York. 













HOEY CATS INE 


FOR FAMILY USE —simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
ACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N.Y. 





R's SHOT-GUNS, BEVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
WORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrsuonen, Pa. 

N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


H°* °TIS DONE; or, The Secret Out, 
Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Veutriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL 
** Book of Wonders; A valuable book. 
17,000 sold. 18th edition. Mailed free for 25 cents. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


\ ANTED! — AGENTS, Ladies or Gentlemen 
every where, to canvass for ‘‘The Life and 
Writings of Charles Dickens,” by Mrs. P. 
A. Hanaford. A handsome $1 50 12mo, destined to 
meet with an immense eale. Now is your time to 
make money. B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 














g*fe per month to Agents. 15 entirely new arti- 
cles, staple as flour. Samples and instructions free. 
Address C. M. Linineron, 88 8. Halstead St., Chicago. 


TENT — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, withont using drugs. For circulars, address 
I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


~ — IMITATION -GOLD HUNT- 
$5 to $20. ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 
for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 


$250 Don’t fail to secure Circular and 














Dies. 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Spznoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials, 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 





Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one's 
person in proper order, ont for dging fitly and to one’s 
own satisfaction the thonsand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 
spondence of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


sar Sent prepaid, Fy part of the 


mail, postage L 
Tnited States, on receipt of $1 00 


| 


~ 
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THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 


EDITED, — The Nation, N. ¥. 


—<— 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer'’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gatned a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the beet and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangemeut, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory whict. it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Haxper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 380 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers goeuene by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00, 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar contaiving 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese," ** The Dodge Club," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustratwne. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Haxrer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artisis in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, | enn 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Werkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harver's Weexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it incindes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly iv the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


j . 

Harper S Magazine, 

The June Number began the Forty-jirai Vol. of Har- 
penr’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popniar character and variety 
of its contents, to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upou 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special. Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past enccess 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's Maeazine contains from fifty to one hund 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its PuDlishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse [llustrations, 





TERMS for HARPER'S —, WEEELY, and 
BA 


Ry 
Harrtr's Macaziuve, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver's Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Werxry, aud Haxren's 
Bazak, to one address, foy one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
lw time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of bis order 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be giver. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruess is pi efer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it canbe renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tums ror Apvertisinc 1x Hauper’s Pextoproars. 
Ha "s Maoazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Haif Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekby.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 yier Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














“I AM NOW INFALLIBLE” 





ARMORY OF THE 2 22 ad REGIMENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have reu © stock of fine contains a list of the best American 
Adverdaing Medios Mo ums, ving the names, circulations, and full 
° particu z and ly. Political 
and Fam mily yo ther with all those having large 
U circulatio: published ir in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
9 Literature, &c., &c. Every ser, and every person who 
f I {the T a Regi contemplates Becoming such, will fi = mock 6S guest ay 
bracing every variety for City, Par n¢ é iving, to rmory of the Twenty-second Regimen Mail ress on recei fifteen 
weet : ; ee re eee , Keg arene P. ROWELL & CO. Publishers, 0 Park Row, ew ¥ 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. book, ly EK. yk I fone val 


_ : d aalet , : States, and we can C8 of 
Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own mannfacture, those who desire to advertise their business sine ese scientifically and | 
h west desions ¢ noat ct finia ate an . ; | systematically in such a that lo secure the largest 
of the new . designs aud most perfe t finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, | mnt of publicity for the least expenditure ofmoney.” j 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 


been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are tu be 
Sold at Cost of Production. 

Elegant Close Coaches- - - - - - § $1000| Clarences - - - - - - - . $1400 to $1650 
Landaus---------{§ $1500 to 1650| Wagons -------- 
These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 
Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality td those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 









PONY 
CARRIAGES, 
New Designs, 


for $150, 





HA RPER' Ss WEEKLY. 


[Jury 30, 1870. 











BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 

of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 

Cockspur Street, London. 

§ We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


COBAL JEWELRY. 


SMITH’S 


~MERICAN ORGANS 


Are made of carefully-chosen mate- 
rials, by well-trained me@hanics, with 
the aid of ingenious machinery; are 
constructed in accordance with acous- 
tic principles, with the dictates of 
long experience, and with the sugges- 
tions of refined musical taste. 


The manufacturers intend to secure 


A Frrenp wv EveRY PvrcHaser: 


since they put the same thorough work into every 
instrument—each being perfect of its kind, and sold 
at a price corresponding with its actual value. 

Besides a large variety of swect-toned instruments 
for the Parlor, the manufacturers offer a series of 
powerful Organs with 


Pedal Bass and Double Manuals, 


For CHURCHES, MUSICAL SOCIETIES, and other 
public uses, as well as for ORGAN STUDENTS. 


A Thorough Comparison Invited. 


An Illustrated Circular, containing full descriptions 
and prices, will be sent postpaid on application. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
Newspaper 
Advertising. 




















200to 400 


PONY 
CARRIAGES, 
New Designs, 
for $150. 





Mark this! Upon the Condition of the 
stomach and its near allies, the liver and the bowels, 
depend physical health and clearness of intellect. If 
these organs are inactive or in a state of irritation, 
the toning, regulating, soothing influence of Tar- 
RantT's Se_tzeR APERtenNT is urgently required. 


SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 





jive CELEBRATED GOLD COMPOSITE WATCHES—Best Imitation of gold ever 
discovered—tn elegant hunting cases—Wifl never change color—accurate timekeep- Im 

$9. Ht CASE WATCHES—Very handsome—good 

8 ally Warranted and sent ©.0.D. with privi- 
ress c 





BATHING DRESSES 


AND 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS & COVS 
Wo. 637 Broadway. 
$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Ager to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MA‘ BINE S. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike ‘on both s One Macutne Wituovur Money. 
For furth ars, address 


THE Ww TL SON SEW ING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ¢ or St. Louis, Mo. 








$500 Rewarp is offered by 

S |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s f 
‘atarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


harges—a descriptive Catalogue of our 
Rocers & Co., 197 Broadway, N. ys 


The Prettiest Woman in New 


York.—Miss K , well known in our fashionable so- 
ciety for her distingué appearance and beautiful com- 
plexion, was once a sallow, rough-skinned girl, cha- 
grined at her red, freckled face. She pitched into 





sent by mail for 60 cents 
A pamphiet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
falo, N. ¥. 














Hagan's Magnolia Balm, and is now as pretty in com- 
plentiful, luxuriant, soft, and delicate, have no rivals. 
bring, what it will cost; gives plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 


plexion as she is charming in manners. This article | 
overcomes freckles, tan, sallowness, moth patches, arnh: am. Ril ert 0, 
ring-marks, &c., and makes one look ten years young- 
The Kathairon prevents the hair from turning gray, 

OR SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Jowa Railroad Land Co. 
Company furnish at from to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent if desired. Address 


er than they are. Magnolia Balm for a transparent 
BANKERS, 
eradicates dandruff, and is the best and cheapest 
Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 
W. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


MISSISQUO! SPRING. 


The water of this world-renowned spring is a 
specific for Cancer, Scrofula, and all Diseases of the 
Kidneys. Thousands have been cured. The most 
eminent physicians prescribe it. 

N. B.— The Missisquoi Springs Hotel, adjacent 
thereto, is first class. Board from $15 to $18 a week, 
or $60 a month. Route via St. Albans, Vt. 

J. W. SUBLETT, Proprietor. 








. 


Perfumes the breath, hardens the gums, preserves 
the teeth. 
§ \() delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


_Challenges the world 
Zin perfection of wor 
etrength and beauty o 
Ry; stitch, durability of 
—s construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 
= Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
= circulars, apply at 
623 BROAPWAY, 

New York. 


Champagne. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 






















“Consular Seal” 


TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


CHIN 





THE NEW 





Use —_ ressed air, are self-loading, can be used by 
any child, shoot Forty feet. A handsome target ac- 
companies each pistol. Best parlor game ont. Sent, 
postpaid, on as 4 of $1. Agents wanted. 

R. BROOKS, Jz., Rockport, Mass. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemsroxe Fetemee. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of * 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Ferariper. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 





Harrer & Brotruers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


‘States, on receipt of the price. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimore, Md md. 


eal Send for Price-List. | 





Unequaled for catching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. 
Price, by mail, $100. Joun H. Mann, Sy racuse, N. =e 
\ ANTED.—500 Agenté to sell Capt. Glazier’s 
new book, ‘‘ The Capture, Prison-Pen, and Es- 
cape.” Expenses paid until delivery. Call or address 
FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker Street, New York City. 








JANES ‘& KIRTLAND, — 
10 READE ST., New York. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, &c., 





complexion, and Lyon's Kathairon to make the hair 
T Ty 
— a No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 
Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location: tells who should come West, what they should 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


for Gardens and Lawns. Send for a Catalogue. 





